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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Account of Koonawur, in the Himalaya, §c. By 
the late Capt. Alexander Gerard. Edited by 

George Lloyd. With a large Map. 8vo, 

pp. 355. London, Madden and Co. 

Tue country is already indebted to Mr. Lloyd 
and to his father, Sir. W. Lloyd, for their joint 
editing of Captain Alex. Gerard’s Narratives 
above a year ago, and for a very interesting 
biographical sketch of the author. The inde- 
fatigable labours of the brothers Gerard to 
extend our geographical knowledge in the 
East were ably rescued from neglect by the 
editors, who added personal experience, ac- 
quired by travel in the same parts, to the other 
yualities of talent and judgment requisite for 
the work they had undertaken. The publica- 
tion has consequently been highly esteemed 
both in India and at home; and the present 
valuable sequel to it will hardly be less so. 
Indeed, it serves to extend in an eminent 
degree our acquaintance with those mountain- 
ranges whence the great rivers of Asia pour 
their vast floods to fertilise the plains; and 
with the tribes of natives, who inhabit their 
wild passes and hardly accessible patches of 
cultivated soil. 

“ Koonawur, or Koorpa, is a tract of country 
belonging to Busehur, which lies on both banks 
of the Sutluj, from lat. 31° 15’ to 32° 4’, and 
from long. 77° 50’ to 78° 50’. It runs in a 
N.E. and S.W. direction; and the habitable 
part seldom exceeds eight miles in breadth. 
It is a secluded region, rugged and moun- 
tainous in an extraordinary degree. It is ter- 
minated on the N. and N.W. by mountains 
covered with perpetual snow, from 18,000 to 
20,000 feet above the level of the sea, which 
separate it from Ludak, a large extent of 
country running along the banks of the Indus, 
from the vicinity of Garoo to the limits of 
Kashmer. A similar range of the Himalaya, 
almost equal in height, bounds it to the south; 
on the east it is divided from the elevated 
plains of Chinese Tartary by a lofty ridge, 
through which are several high passes; and 
on the west lies Dusow, one of the divisions of 
Busehur.” 

Its extent is about 2100 square miles: it 
consists of seven larger divisions or Khoonds, 
which are subdivided into lesser portions, 
named Ghoree; and the population is esti- 
mated to amount to somewhat under 10,000, 
or scarcely 43 to a square mile. Frowning 
and majestic mountains, rising in lofty peaks, 
and sudden ravines, and narrow valleys, form 
its aspect; the rivers are torrents; and the 
altitude of the whole towers from 10 or 11,000 
to 22 or 23,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The toil and danger of traversing these regions 
are almost appalling; where, amidst incessant 
exertion and exposure, the breath is worn 
away by the thin atmosphere, the limbs be- 
numbed by the freezing winds, and the life 
threatened every hour by the thundering ava- 
lanches. Thus writes Captain Gerard in his 
journal :— 

“When I crossed Manerung in August, I 
could not get all my people to move till past 
nine, notwithstanding what the guides said 





about the danger of delay. We were on the 
rugged slope of the dell for more than two 
hours after noon, and there was a continued 
rattling of rocks almost the whole time; im- 
mense avalanches of snow descended, carrying 
with them many large stones and thousands of 
splinters, and some of my followers had very 
narrow escapes: twice I saw a considerable 
piece of rock pass with extreme velocity be- 
tween two of them, not more than four feet 
asunder. It is the melting of the snow from 
the sun’s rays that chiefly causes these ava- 
lanches ; and during a shower of rain, the 
descent of the stones is just as frequent as I 
witnessed near Kimleea, where many frag- 
ments of great bulk, dislodged from above, tore 
up the path at no great distance from us. 
Large portions of rock fall yearly, and their 
eifects are truly dreadful,—they commit the 
most horrid devastation, and even stop the 
channels of the largest rivers for weeks. An 
instance of this kind is still remembered by 
some of the inhabitants of Belaspoor. About 
fifty-five years since, forty or fifty miles above 
this town, an immense mountain gave way, 
filled the bed of the Sutluj, and arrested the 
passage of the stream for above six weeks: 
during this time the inhabitants were anxiously 
looking out for the bursting of the embank- 
ment; when it did give way, the rush of such 
an overwhelming body of water may be more 
easily conceived than described. People were 
stationed on the heights all along, from the 
place where the stream was stopped as far as 
Belaspoor; and they gave notice of the ap- 
proach of the flood by firing matchlocks. The 
news arrived in time to save the inhabitants, 
but the whole of the town was swept away. 
Many people are destroyed by avalanches every 
year—only in February last no less than eight 
were buried under one: this took place near 
the fort of Hutoo, at a part comparatively safe 
to many I have seen in Koonawur. The cold 
likewise causes the stones to be precipitated 
from above. At night, when I have been 
encamped at Shatool and Boorendo, where the 
thermometer was many degrees below the freez- 
ing point, I have been kept awake for hours 
by the continued falling of rocks—no doubt 
split in pieces by the frost. The craggy side 
of the glen is full of danger in every shape. 
You have now and then to cut steps with a 
hatchet in the snow-beds, which are inclined 
at such an angle that a single slip would be 
destruction. I have often hesitated at such 
places ; and many of my people preferred going 
round half a mile to avoid them. It was not 
so with the guides, who never stopped a mo- 
ment; and they were so expert at cutting the 
steps, that, although I followed them close, 
they had frequently finished their work, and 
were at the other side of the ravine before I 
got half way. Those people, trusting to their 
activity, persisted in making the steps at such 
an inconvenient distance from each other, that 
it was necessary to strain every muscle to 
reach them. It is here, also, that the road 
now and then skirts the icy margin of a deep 
blue lake, where it requires great labour and 
time to make any kind of a path, which at best 
is very unsafe from the declivity and slipperi- 





ness. The guides, if possible, always avoid 
the lakes by a long circuit, or by scrambling 
over the sharpest-pointed rocks.” 

The following relates to a curious custom 
observable in Koonawur :— 

“ At all the elevated passes there are a num- 
ber of square piles of stones, called Shughar, 
upon which passengers usually place a piece of 
quartz, or attach rags to poles, which are fixed 
in the middle: there are also several shughars 
on the neighbouring heights, sacred to the 
deotas, or spirits of the mountains, who are 
supposed to inhabit the loftiest and most inac- 
cessible points, especially where there is much 
snow. The shughars at the passes are erected 
by travellers; but those on the higher peaks 
are commonly made at the expense of some 
wealthy pilgrim not much accustomed to the 
mountains, who has succeeded in crossing a 
pass, which is reckoned an arduous under- 
taking by an inhabitant of the plains. When 
my brother and I stopped at Boorendo, in 
October 1818, the guides requested us to give 
them some money for the construction of two 
shughars to propitiate the genii of the place, 
otherwise we should undoubtedly perish from 
cold, since it was a thing unheard of to halt at 
such a height. We might, perhaps, have in- 
dulged thenf, had we not thought we should 
have had many demands of the same kind. 
We likewise wished to shew them the possi- 
bility of remaining a night at the pass without 
paying attention to their idle superstitions: 
they, however, contrived to inspire our fol- 
lowers with such terror, that even our Mahom- 
medan servants built two shughars, andadorned 
them with pieces of cloth. At some of the 
passes, where the ground was entirely con- 
cealed by snow of a great depth, we were sur- 
prised to find it completely covered with a kind 
of gnat, resembling a musquitoe: they were in 
a state of torpidity, and at first we thought 
them dead; but breathing upon them caused 
them to jump about, and the sunshine revived 
them.” 

The seasons and climate are truly strange ; 
for we are told— 

“The climate of Koonawur is as varied as 
the face of the country; and a person may ex- 
perience every change, from the heat of the 
torrid zone almost to the frozen temperature of 
a Lapland winter. I had once a transition from 
33° to 109° of Fahrenheit, in a distance of 
thirteen or fourteen miles; and this occurred 
nearly at the same times of the day at both 
places. Had it been from sunrise at the high- 
est, till 1 or 2 p.m. at the lowest station, the 
difference would have been 10° or 15° more. 
The growth of plants depends upon situation 
and the summer temperature, and not the ab- 
solute altitude of the place: thus, near the 
outer Himalaya, which is partly under the in- 
fluence of the periodical rains, at villages only 
8000 feet above the level of the sea, which are 
considerably removed from the bed of a large 
river, there is only one harvest; but in the 
interior there are two crops upon the same 
ground, even at 10,900 feet, if the spot be 
in a valley surrounded by mountains that do 
not conceal the sun too long. In the former 
places the temperature is much more uniform 
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than at the latter, where the summer is sultry, 


| thermometer was 4° above fireezin 
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g point, so| prospect; all else is a dreary waste, without 2 


and the winter extremely cold. From 8000 to, rapidly was the heat withdrawn, that standing | single tree, or even bush above a few inches jn 
10,000 feet, in favourable situations, such as | five or ten minutes in the draft, I have had my | height. Beds of several sorts of prickly shrubs, 
Murung, Soongnum, Chango, and Leeo, the | hands sv benumbed with cold, that I could not | like furze, vegetate here and there, which give 


temperature of July and August is from 68° to 
72°, and the October temperature is about 50°; 
at 12,000 feet, the summer temperature, from a 
few observations, appears to be from 59° to 


64°, aud in October it is 3° or 4° below 40°; | 


but at this time the thermometer, at sunrise, 
is from 20° to 28°. Generally speaking, the 
spring months are March, April, and May, in 
which there is a good deal of rain; but at 
12,000 and 13,000 feet there can be scarcely 
said to be any spring, as the grains are seldom 
sown till the end of April; they, however, 
sprout up with astonishing rapidity, and are 
even cut in August; but there is no time for a 
second crop at these elevations, as the frost is 
severe in the beginning of October. June, 
July, and part of August, form the summer; 
and the latter end of August, September, and 
Octuber, are the autumn months, according to 
the height. Snow always falls in November, if 
not sooner; it commonly lies till April, and 
sometimes even longer. In the intcrior, at 
9000 and 10,000 feet, snow is scarcely ever 
above a foot in depth; and at 12,000, it is very 
rarely two feet, although, nearer the outer 
range, four or five feet are usual at heights of 
7080 or 8000 feet. In these last places there 
is rain in July, August, and September ; but it 
is not near so heavy as in the lower hills. 
When Hindoostan is deluged for three months, 
the upper parts of Koonawur are refreshed by 
partial light showers; and, with the exception 
of the valley of the Buspa, the periodical rains 
do not extend farther to the eastward than 
long. 77°. In these months, the few clouds 


that pass over the Himalaya are attracted by 
the lofty mountains, and form a pretty regular 
belt at 16,000 and 18,000 feet, above which the 
chain of snowy summits protrudes its sharp 


points. In summer, from the reverberation of 
the solar rays, the heat in the bed of the Sutluj, 
and other large streams, is oppressive, and 
quite sufficient to bring to maturity grapes of 
a delicious flavour, of which raisins, and two 
kinds of spirituous liquor, are made; in July 
and August, even at the highest places, the 
sun’s force is powerful; at 16,000 and 18,000 
feet we always found an umbrella necessary ; 
and at Neebrung Pass, the thermometer, lying 
on the ground for a few minutes, rose to 105° 
in the sun, although the temperature of the 
wind at the same time was only 33°. The win- 
ter is often rigorous; and in some parts there 
is scarcely any moving out of the villages from 
the quantity of snow. The winds blow with the 
greatest violence in October and later in the 
year: their direction is, of course, influenced 
by the valleys; but, on peaks upwards of 
20,000 feet, off which I have seen the snow 
drifted in showers for days together, and at 
heights of 16,000 feet, the winds were always 
from the W. or S.W. They are so prevalent 
from these quarters, that, on the way to the 
high passes, the enclosures for the cattle, which 
occur at each stage, and are erected of loose 
stones, have always the western side highest: 
at this season the wind is perfectly devoid of 
moisture, and its extreme aridity is such, that 
it parches up every thing exposed to it, and 
the boards of our books were more bent than 
I ever remember seeing them during the hot- 
test weather in the plains of India. The winds 
are generally at their highest between two and 
three P.M., and so great is the fury, that a per- 
son on an exposed place can keep his footing 
only with the utmost difficulty. Even when the 





use them for a couple of hours afterwards. The 
inhabitants know this well; and when we crossed 
passes of 14,000 and 15,000 feet in the end of 
October, the guides were always eager that we 
should start at sunrise, or soon after, although 
the temperature was below freezing, on purpose 
that we might reach the highest places be- 
fore the wind had attained its utmost force. 
* * * The domestic animalsare horses, cows, 
sheep, goats, asses, mules, hogs, dogs, and 
cats. In the higher parts cows are rare, and 
their place is supplied by the Yak of Tartary, 
described by Captain Turner; the male is 
called Yak, Yag, or Yakh, and the female 
Breemo; the produce between them and the 
cow is common, the male being named Zo or 
Zofo, and the female Zomo. The Yaks are strong 
and hardy, and like cold places: they are mostly 
used in the plough, but are also employed in 
carrying burdens. 
vicious; and I have more than once seen one 
put to flight all the inhabitants of a village, 
who were obliged to take refuge on the tops of 
the houses. The cross breed is much more do- 
cile. The fleece of the sheep is fine, and makes 
comfortable blankets; and that of the goats, es- 
pecially in Hungrung, approaches towards the 
shawl-wool, but there is scarcely any of it. The 
dogs are of a large ferocious breed, resembling 
wild beasts in their nature; they are covered 
with black wool, and are very averse to stran- 
gers, whom they often bite and tear in a most 
shocking manner: they are generally chained 
during the day, otherwise it would be danger- 
ous to approach a village. The fleece, espe- 
cially of the young ones, is almost equal to 
shawl-wool.” 

We have not space to point out the interest- 
ing information relative to the limits of vege- 
tation and animal life, nor to the accurate 
observations of heights, distances, &c., &c., to 
which the lamented author devoted his zealous 
attention. The volume is of much value in all 
these particulars; but we can only mark the 
general features of the description, and they 
are finely delineated. 

“The upper parts of Koonawur, especially 
Hungrung, together with Chinese Tartary and 
Ludak, are arid in the extreme, and present a 
scene of desolation scarcely to be credited, un- 
less by a person who has visited the country. 
The mountains are either granite, limestone, 
or clayslate of a crumbling nature, forming 
gradual swellings of gravel, and very rarely 
ending in peaks. What a striking contrast 
there is between this extraordinary country 
and the lower tracts! Here seems to reign 
perpetual solitude, never disturbed by the 
crash of falling rocks. There is no stupendous 
scenery to attract the eye of the traveller; no 
bold crags, nor dusky woods of waving pines; 
no finely shaded grottos, nor romantic valleys 
flanked by mural ramparts of granite, and 
scarcely a vestige of culture ;—all is a frightful 
extent of barrenness, with no interesting object 
to diversify the scene. Elevated plains and 
undulating hills extend as far as the eye can 
reach; and in Tartary a person may travel 
for many days without meeting with a habita- 
tion. A solitary village, with a few scanty 
fields of wheat, barley, and ooa, fenced with 
gooseberries, and some poplars that are planted 
for the sake of their leaves, which are given to 
cattle; or, what is more common, an encamp- 
ment of Tartar shepherds, with their black 
tents and flocks,—but seldom interrupts the 


They are often extremely | 


some parts of the country the appearance of a 
| Highland heath, and strongly remind a Scotch. 
|man of his native land. In summer, the yellow 


| bloom of the furze partially enlivens the view; 


| but in October every particle of vegetation is 
| parched up, the leaves of the plants are re. 
duced to powder, and the naked stalks, which 
are perfectly black, look as having been burnt 
with fire; the earth is often rent into small 
fissures, and no verdure is seen: there js 
something melancholy in beholding such an 
;expanse of arid country, which is peculiarly 
striking from the degree of sameness it exhi- 
bits. I can never forget these scenes, which 
have made a greater impression on my mind 
than the loftiest towering points and snow- 
clad summits. In traversing these wilds, where 
no abrupt peaks, wooded mountains, nor tumb- 
ling cataracts vary the prospect, the traveller 
feels an indescribable sensation of solitude, 
which perpetually haunts his imagination, and 
he thinks himseif forsaken and forlorn. [n 
October the chilling winds, entirely destitute 
of moisture, blow with irresistible fury and a 
horrid howling over the bleak mountains, filling 
the eyes with dust, drying up every thing ex- 
posed to their force, and freezing to death the 
unfortunate traveller who happens to be be- 
nighted on the lofty heights.* In some places, 
3,000 and 4,000 feet above the beds of rivers, 
the face of the country has the appearance of 
having been under water; there are heaps of 
rubble, decomposed felspar, and pebbles im- 
hedded in clay and limestone. I never met 
with shells of any kind, but found ammonites 
at 16,300 feet.” 

Again: “ The transparency of the air on 
lofty spots at mid-day is remarkably beautiful ; 
it is of the deepest azure, and blacker even 
than the darkest night. ‘The sun appears like 
a radiant orb of fire, without the least haze; 
and the moon, which I have often seen rise, 
did not enlighten the atmosphere; and the 
direction where we expected her could scarcely 
be distinguished until her limb came in contact 
with the horizon. At night, when I was em- 
ployed in making astronomical observations — 
which was rather an uncomfortable occupation 
at a temperature of 18° and 20° of Fahrenheit 
—the stars shone with the greatest brilliancy ; 
and those of the galaxy could almost be counted. 
When I was encamped at 16,200 feet, the gilded 
summits of the elevated chain that trends along 
the left banks of the Indus had a very grand 
appearance: a few streaked clouds hung about 
them, which, being illuminated by the rays of 





* “Tt is well known that cold alone does not cause 
death; for a person can endure it in a very great degree, 
if unaccompanied by wind. At 3 p.m. I have seen the 
thermometer 22° below the freezing point at 15,700 feet, 
yet the cold was not very disagreeable ; at another time 
the temperature was 4° above 32, but the wind was so 
very strong, that after standing ten minutes in the 
breeze, I was almost frozen, and could not use a pen for 
two hours afterward, from the numbedness of my hands. 
In September 1820, my brother Ji:mes lost two of his 
servants in crossing Shatool Pass; and this arose from 
the violence of the wind, for I afterwards saw the body 
of one, not above 13,300 feet: when he died, which was 
at | or 2 p.m., the temperature could not have been 
below freezing, as it was 27° in the crest of the pass, 
2,200 feet higher, about the same time of the day; the 
wind, however, was very violent. In December of the 
same year one of my servants perished at 7,000 or 5,000 
feet; the thermometer then was 5° below the freezing 
point, but the wind drifted the snow with as much fury 
as any hurricane I ever saw in Scotland. At this time 
my brother James and myself made a march of twelve 
miles; and the people with the baggage ran almost the 





whole way, being well aware of the danger of delay. 
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the rising sun, shewed a beautiful diversity of 
colours, vying in splendour with the most vivid 
rainbow, and surpassing in lustre the brightest 
burnished gold.” 

We have but room for one notice more. 
The religion of the country is Lama, and the 
people are very superstitious. The subjoined 
extracts, though disconnected, indicate the 
leading points. 

“The Lamas in Koonawur are of three sects, 
Geloopa, Dookpa, and Neengma; but I could 
not hear of that called Shammar by Captain 
Turner. The Geloopas, or Gelookpas, are 
reckoned the highest, since the heads of their 
religion at Teshoo Loomboo and Lahassa are 
of the same sect. They wear yellow cloth gar- 
ments, and caps of the same of various shapes. 
The Dookpas are dressed indifferently, but 
have red caps; and the Neengmas wear the 
same, or go bare-headed: the two former do 
not marry, but there is no restriction on the 
Neengmas. The Lamas admit proselytes at 
all ages ; and any person can become a Dookpa, 
Geloopa, or Neengma, at his pleasure. They 
are commonly initiated at the age of seven or 
ten; and the chief Gelong of Kanum said he 
would admit me, although I came from a differ- 
ent country. All the Lamas can read and 
write, and I never saw one who did not in- 
stantly recognise the few sentences in Captain 
Turner’s Thibet. In the upper parts of Koo- 
nawur, it is common for one person from each 
house to be educated to the church, which is 
likewise the case in Thibet. The Lamas wear 
necklaces of two sorts of beads, raksha and 
iha, the seed of some plant; these necklaces 
contain one hundred and eight beads, which is 
reckoned a sacred number. There are two 
other sects peculiar to Chinese Tartary, Sakeea, 
who wear red, and Deegooma, yellow caps. The 
Lamas assemble in their temples twice or thrice 
a day to perform worship, which they accom- 
pany with a band of musical instruments. The 
Gelongs, monks, and Chomos, or Anees, nuns, 
are the heads of the Lamas, and have nothing 
to do with worldly concerns, but employ them- 
selves in chanting hymns, and writing and 
printing sacred sentences from blocks of wood. 
The nuns pass most of their time in reading, 
and do not write so much as the Gelongs. The 
Lamas and Gelongs, who profess celibacy, re- 
side in a monastery called Ghonpa, or Goomba, 
and the nuns in a convent named Chomoling ; 
these usually form distinct divisions, and are 
apart from the other houses of avillage. * 
The nuns are clothed in red, and have hats, 
like our round ones, of yellow trimmed with 
red. Neither the Gelongs nor nuns smoke 
tobacco, although the Lamas do; neither of 
them drink spirituous liquors. You scarcely 
ever see a Gelong but he is singing. Ifyou 
ask a question, he answers it, but immediately 
resumes his song, which is generally the fa- 
vourite invocation, ‘Oom mane paeemee oom,’ 
as Captain Turner spells it; but the last word 
is here pronounced ‘ hoong.’ I have often 
conversed with Gelongs, but had not so much 
communication with the nuns, who are gene- 
rally reserved, shy, and seldom leave their con- 
vents; although I have constantly observed 
them staring, laughing, and making signs to 
me from their balconies. * * * The Grand 
Lama of Lahassa, called Geabong Rimboche, 
who resides in Potala, is the chief pontiff of 
all the Lamas. The monastery of Potala is 
reckoned by the pilgrims in this quarter to be 
the most magnificent and splendid place that 
can be conceived ; and the greater part of them 
have an idea that no building in the whole world 
can rival it in the multitude ofcostly edifices and 


gaudy ornaments, The next in succession to 
the Grand Lama of Labassa is Punchin-Rim- 
boche, of Teshoo-Loomboo; and the third in 
order is Lochawa-Rimboche. These three 
personages are all of the Geloopa sect, and 
are never supposed to die, but, on the dissolu- 
tion of the body, the spirit is thought to take 
possession of another tenement.” 

Further intelligence of much interest will be 
found in every part of this volume, which we 
cordially recommend, in connexion with Mr, 
and Sir W. Lloyd’s former publication, 





Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. By Word Byron. 

8vo, pp. 820. J. Murray. 
THE turns in publishing are something like 
fashions in dress,—very odd, and not easy to be 
accounted for, At one time they are tight, at 
another loose; now all length, and now ail 
brevity. Necks are high, and trains are sweep- 
ing (as in our present ugly female costume) ; 
or the bust is modestly veiled, and the lower 
garments neatly befitting locomotive creatures, 
who are neither gummy, bandy, nor baker- 
shinned. 

So with bookselling. The rage is, for a 
season, all for cheapness; and again there is a 
relapse intoluxury. Whity-brown paper, dingy 
ink, miserable cuts, bindings which do not hold, 
and wretched compilations full of incorrect 
printing, at one time form the mass of the 
trade; but anon there is a revival of litera- 
ture and taste, and you have Dickenson’s beau- 
| tiful manufacture, ink black as an Ethiop’s 
eye, splendid engravings, strong and elegant 
binding, sterling works, and careful typography. 

Without disparaging the inferior style (for 
in some respects it has its usefulness), every 
| lover of letters must rejoice in the companion- 
| ship, at least, of the better classes of publica- 
|tion. An essay might be written upon the 
injurious effects which must ensue, were the 
former entirely to prevail; but it may suffice 
here to observe, that it must destroy good 
authorship—must create a sort of wholesale 
manufacture of spurious and worthless articles, 
jinstead of a selected choice of what are truly 
| valuable ; and open competition in the lowest 
quarters, where there are neither capital, judg- 
ment, nor character, to the gradual extinction 
of responsible, experienced, and respectable 
dealing. 
| The rage for pennyworths of learning (not 
| worth the penny) has already much declined ; 
but still there is a vast stock of it in the mar- 
ket ; and it will, no doubt, maintain itself for a 
time, though, it is to be hoped, in an improved 
state. Meanwhile, a fancy for splendidly and 
beautifully illustrated works has sprung up to 
a greater extent than heretofore, and republi- 
cations of esteemed authors are appearing from 
many quarters, got up in a style of profuse 
embellishment, which makes Text hardly the 
handmaiden to Picture, and subserves Litera- 
| ture in a very great degree to Art. We have 
| of late-noticed several of such productions; 
jew at the period of the usual Annual influx, 
shall, no doubt, have to review many more; 
and we hear of others, such as Cowper,* Thom- 
|son, &c., with superb embellishments, which 
jare either yet unpublished, or we have not 
seen. But among the most conspicuous, coming 
from Mr. Murray too, just after his unrivalled 
edition of Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads, we have 
now to direct attention to the issue of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage in a shape of very luxuri- 
ous captivation. Besides paper of cream and 











* Cowper, in two handsome volumes, has since 
reached us, 








printing of jet, the brothers Finden have ex- 
pended all their talent, skill, and feeling, upon 
a number of not fewer than sixty-two subjects 
of appropriate and délicious art. The frontis- 
piece gives us Byron in his picturesque Alba- . 
nian dress, after Phillips; and the volume is 
closed by a map of his travels, surrounded by an 
arabesque border, which refers, with great taste, 
to his travels in various parts of the world, and 
the sites of striking incidents in his poetical 
descriptions. Between the title-page and this 
happy conclusion are the works of Aubrey, 
Aylmer, Creswick, Howse, and Warren, rang- 
ing from the softest charms of landscape to 
the imposing in architecture and scenery, and 
the spirited and fearful in animal and human 
action. 

The volume is altogether one of rare excel- 
lence, with which only a few of our most ex- 
pensive publications can in any degree com- 
pare. 





Friendship’ s Offering, and Winter’s Wreath, 1842. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
THE Winter's Wreath tor this season has flowered 
and flourished under the superintending care 
of Mr. Leitch Ritchie; and an able gardener 
has he proved himself to be. The Friendship’s 
Offering is indeed worthy of its best days for 
value and variety of literature. The contribu- 
tions in poetry are, we think, above the general 
level; and the prose articles are all of an inte- 
resting and pleasing description. Besides the 
Editor, in himself a host, he has associated 
Lady Blessington, Mrs. Norton, poor Lady 
Wyatt (in a melancholy dirge*), Miss M. A. 
Browne, Lady E. S. Wortley, Mrs. Bray, and a 
cluster of other lady-friends, enough to inflame 
the curiosity of all the male reading world: we 
shall therefore say nothing of Barry Cornwall 
and the men; except that J. R. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, has redeemed his promise of genius by 
some deep-toned poetry. From one of his 
pieces we select a proof. 
“ The Hills of Carrara. 
Amidst a vale of springing leaves, 
Where spreads the vine its wandering root, 
And cumbrous fall the autumnal sheaves ; 
And olives shed their sable fruit, 
And gentle winds, and waters never mute, 

Make of young boughs and pebbles pure 
One universal lute; 

And bright birds, through the myrtle copse obscure, 
Pierce with quick notes, and plumage dipped in dew, 
The silence and the shade of each lulled avenue,— 

Far in the depths of voiceless skies, : 

Where calm and cold the stars are strew’d, 
The peaks of pale Carrararise. 

Nor sound of storm, nor whirlwind rude, 
Can break their chill of marble solitude ; 





© We add it here; it is a sad and touching contrast to 
the lively sallies with which our Annuals were wont to 
be adorned by its author.—£d. L. G. 
“ The Invalid to her Mother. 
Fell sickness, with his iron hand, 
Points out to me ‘ the better land :’ 
Resigned, I would not watch the sand, 
But for one wish its ebb to stand— 
The thought that I shall pain thee! 


If friends applaud my mind’s firm tone 
And spirit calm, ’tis scarce my own; 
For I repress sigh, tear, or moan, 
By love's all-powerful aid alone, 
The thought that I might pain thee! 
Farewell the harp I’ve played to thee, 
The paths where I have strayed with thee, 
The pencil I have swayed for thee. 
The book whence I have prayed with thee, 
Which taught me ne'er to pain thee! 


When this fond heart shall move no more, 

Count not its hasty feelings o'er, 

Its clinging love let thought restore; 

Till, soothed, you'll gently her deplore, 
Who'd rather die than pain thee!” 


. 
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The crimson lightnings round their crest 
May hold their fiery feud— 
They hear not, nor reply; their chasméd rest 
No flowret decks, nor herbage green, nor breath 
Of moving thing can change their atmosphere of death. 


But far beneath, in folded sleep, 
Faint forms of heavenly life are laid, 
With pale brows and soft eyes, that keep 
Sweet peace of unawakened shade, 
Whose wreathed limbs, in robes of rock arrayed, 
Fall like white waves on human thought, 
In fitful dreams displayed ; 
Deep through their secret homes of slumber sought, 
They rise immortal, children of the day, 
Gleaming with godlike forms on earth and her decay. 


Yes, where the bud hath brightest germ, 

And broad the golden blossoms glow, 
There glides the snake, and works the worm, 

And black the earth is laid below. 
Ah! think not thou the souls of men to know 

By outward smiles in wildness worn ; 
The words that jest at woe 

Spring not less lightly, though the heart be torn— 
The mocking heart, that scarcely dares confess 
Even to itself, the strength of its own bitterness. 


Nor deem that they, whose words are cold, 

Whose brows are dark, have hearts of steel; 
The couchant strength, untraced, untold, 

Of thoughts they keep, and throbs they feel, 
May need an answering music to unseal; 

Who knows what waves may stir the silent sea, 
Beneath the low appeal 

From distant shores, of winds unfelt by thee? 
What sounds may wake within the winding shell, 
Responsive to the charm of those who touch it well!” 


A few sweet lines by Miss Marguerite Power 
seem to shew that affinity is contagious, and 
that talent, like fever, is apt to communicate 
itself to those around it, who, as the doctors 
say, are predisposed. 

“‘ When first we met, that rosy lip 

A kindly welcome smiled upon me; 
But yet twas not that sunny smile, 
Though bright as opening day, that won me. 


When first we parted, on thy lid 
1 saw a glistening tear-drop quiver; 
It formed within my heart a spring 
Of love, that flows to thee for ever.” 


With one other poem, by Miss M. A. Browne, 
we heartily recommend this volume to those 
who love to make happy by giving Christmas 
gifts,—though it is a sad theme. 


“ The Letter to the Dead, 
It is the midnight-hour— 
The house is hush’d and still— 
The bell o’ the old church-tower 
Sounds loudly o’er the hill ; 
Yet one pale taper's light 
Sheds radiance on the night; 
And while around her elder eyes are sleeping, 
A young and lovely maid a lone love-watch is keeping. 


A love-watch, yet alone, 
No other form is there ; 
Her lips breathe no soft tone 
Unto the silent air: 
Refore her lies the scroll 
Where she hath pour’d her soul, 
Trusting, though seas their aching bosoms part, 
That her belov’d shall read the record of her heart. 


Her cheek is on her hand— 
Her fingers press her brow; 
And in his distant land 
Her thoughts are busy now: 
She’s on the desert plain— 
She’s by the ancient fane; 
She’s with him on the lake’s pure star-lit wave ; 
But never ‘neath the tree that shades his nameless 
grave. 


She sees his glossy hair, 
That the spicy zephyr stirs; 
His own blue eyes are there, 
And fondly fix’d on hers! 
No image doth she see 
Of dark reality, 
Nor dreams how cold the eye—how stiff the brow 
On which her memory dwells delighted now. 


And little doth she dream 
Of that fond letter’s fate ; 
How he, who is its theme, 
Hath left her desolate ; 
How every burning word, 
So passionately pour’d 
For him, and him alone on earth, shall be 
Subject to cold and formal scrutiny ! 


She trusts that it shall lie 
Close to his throbbing heart, 
And with a happy sigh, 
Will see that scroll depart; 
Envying its pathway dim 
Across the seas to him; 
Nor feeling that each hour it draweth near 
An eye that cannot read—a heart it cannot cheer! 


It will return again, 
By his cold lips unpressed, 
Nor will its folds have lain 
Within his icy breast. 
How will its coming wring 
The heart that was its spring! 
The heart, that had no dim, foreboding pain, 
That its outgushing love was written there in vain!” 





The Mabinogion : from the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, 
and other ancient Welsh Manuscripts; with 
an English Translation and Notes. By Lady 
Charlotte Guest. Part III., containing 
Geraint the Son of Erbin. London, 1840. 
Longman and Co.; Llandovery, Rees. 

Twice already has the pleasant duty devolved 
upon us, of expressing our most cordial com- 
mendation of the patriotic task which the 
noble and accomplished lady who edits the 
work before us has imposed upon herself, and 
of the ability, learning, and good taste, with 
which she has performed it.* 

Having in our preceding notices of this inter- 
esting contribution towards that great deside- 
ratum, a history of fiction, entered at some 
length into a consideration of the value and 
importance of these curious relics of bygone 
times; which, after remaining for so long a 
period as sealed books to the literary antiquary 
and lovers of romance, are, thanks to the learn- 
ing, industry, and liberality of Lady Charlotte 
Guest, at length being rendered accessible to 
all inquirers,—we may content ourselves with 
saying, that the work proceeds with undimi- 
nished interest, and exhibits in its illustrative 
notes those same qualifications for the task 
she has undertaken, which have already se- 
cured for its fair editor so distinguished a re- 
putation. 

The part before us (which a series of “ unto- 
ward” circumstances has hitherto prevented us 
from noticing) contains much curious illustra- 
tion, accompanied by numerous facsimiles ad- 
mirably executed, of the literary history of 
Peredur, printed in the second part of the 
Mabinogion ; and of which the subject is the 
same with that of the French romance of Per- 
ceval le Gallois, which exists not only in prose, 
but in a metrical form, the latter being from 
the pen of the well-known Chrestien de Troyes. 
How great was the popularity of this story, and 
how untiring have been the pains which Lady 
Charlotte Guest has taken, in order that she 
might render her work complete, is shewn by 
the fact, that the part before us contains not 
only an analysis of Chrestien’s poem, and of 
the French prose version to which we have 
referred, but also an abstract of the English 
metrical romance of Perceval, preserved in the 
Lincoln MS., and notices of the German ver- 
sion by Wolfram von Eschenbach, and of the 
Icelandic Saga upon the same subject. 

The history of the story of Peredur being 
thus completed, we are next presented with 
that of Geraint the Son of Erbin, in the original 
Welsh, and in an English translation from the 
pen of the editor. This story, which, like its 
predecessors, belongs to the Arthurian cycle of 
romance, is of equal interest with the rest, and 
exhibits similar characteristics of the state of 
society and mode of thinking which obtained at 
the period of its composition ; like the others, 





* Sce Literary Gazette, No. 1144, for December 22, 





1838, and No. 1188, for October 26, 1839. 
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too, has its connexion with the romantic litera. 
ture of France and Germany been made manifest, 
by an abstract of the French romance of Eric ¢¢ 
Enide, likewise by Chrestien de Troyes, now 
preparing for the press by an eminent French 
antiquary ; and of the German version of that 
romance by the well-known Hartman von der ’ 
Aue, which was printed at Leipsic in 1839 
under the editorship of that accomplished scho- 
lar Moriz Haupt. 

We have,—in our present notice of the 
patriotic endeavours of Lady Charlotte Guest, 
to rescue from oblivion, or, rather, to direct the 
attention of the learned to these valuable monu- 
ments of the early literature of the Cymry,— 
not cared to bring forward in our columns 
specimens of the tales themselves, since no 
extracts could be made from them in a manner 
to do justice to their peculiar merit; but we 
have rather, by pointing out their literary his- 
tory as developed by the editor, sought so to 
stimulate the curiosity of the reader, as to 
make him examine for himself these contem- 
porary pictures of times long past away—these 
*‘ novels of an age that knew of none.” 

While on this subject, let us add, what we 
are sure will be gratifying to all lovers of these 
early fictions, that the Camden Society propose 
to publish, under the editorship of Sir Frede- 
rick Madden, a “ Collection of Latin Romance 
Narratives and Legends of the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries, relating 
to King Arthur, and other Heroes of the 
Welsh and Breton cycle of Romance.’ The 
volume is in itself one of such high promise, 
and the skill and learning of its editor so uni- 
versally admitted, that, among the many im- 
portant works undertaken by that society, there 
are few, we think, whose appearance will be 
looked for with greater anxiety, or which will 
more fully realise the expectations which its 
announcement cannot fail to excite. 

It has long been a matter of reproach to the 
scholars and wealthy families of the Principa- 
lity, that so little of the early literature of the 
Britons has been committed to the press. The 
ground for that reproach is now fast passing 
away. The Welsh MSS. Society is about to 
publish, we believe almost immediately, the 
Llyfr Teilo, the ancient register of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Llandaff, with an English trans- 
lation and explanatory notes by the Rev. W. 
J. Rees; and a translation of Honest Owen 
Jones’ Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales, by the 
accomplished rector of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, the Archdeacon of Cardigan. These are 
good signs: and if the patriotic spirit which 
prompts their publication is properly responded 
to by the public, no small share of the credit 
of awakening the attention of the public to the 
subject must be awarded to the accomplished 
lady, whose services in the cause of the litera- 
ture of her adopted country lately drew from 
the learned Bishop of St. David's the following 
eloquent eulogium :— 

“I hold every literature to be valuable,” 
said his lordship in his speech at the Aberga- 
venny Cymreigyddion meeting, “ which springs 
from the heart of a people, and is connected 
with their warmest feelings; and I am inclined 
to believe that there must be some particular 
charm in that literature which has found such 
grace in ladies’ eyes, as to attract those of one 
(Lady Charlotte Guest) who is surrounded by 
so many other objects to court her attention, 
and to spend a part of their iustre in tracing 
the characters of half-faded manuscripts 10 
order to produce them for our instruction and 
amusement in the most elegant form. And I 
may surely venture to say, that if the Elzevirs, 
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Bodonis, and Didots, must hide their dimi- 
nished heads before our Llandovery printer, 
we may challenge a comparison with all the 
learned ladies who have adorned the literature 
of Europe, for her, whose work his labours have 
contributed to embellish.” 





Fragments of Italy and the Rhineland. By the 
Rev. T. H. White, M.A. 8vo, pp. 469. 
Pickering, 1841. 

Wuat can be said new of Italy and the Rhine- 

land, and more especially of the over-and-over- 

again trodden path which Mr. White has pur- 
sued? It has been observed, and truly too, 
that if every man who travels would take the 
trouble to write down immediately his first and 
fresh impressions of what he daily sees, it 
must, to a considerable extent, produce an 
amusing work; and to this credit the author of 
the present tour is at any rate entitled. Not 
having any thing of novelty about it, there is 
yet a freshness in the remarks, mixed with a 
traveller’s enthusiasm, on what he sees, that 
redeems it from commonplace, if it does not 
elevate it to the higher class of works on the 
same subject which have preceded it. The 
phraseology is at times almost poetical; and 

Mr. White in his preface candidly says,— 
“Most people, in productions of this cast, 

appear as eager in disclaiming ‘the flowery,’ 
as if the green and gilded snake did actually 
lurk amidst the foliage, fruits, and blossoms of 
that much-abused style. I may therefore as 
well speak out at once, and confess that I 
rather like it; fortifying myself in the mean- 
time in this predilection, by reflecting, that 
there must be a sculptor for the volute or 
acanthus of the capital, as well as an architect 
for the symmetrical strength of the shaft. At 
all events, 1 have ridden my hobby-horse ; and, 
although it may seem much to expect, that the 
world will mount him the moment I have 
alighted, still, if the world is graciously pleased 
to vault into the saddle, and finds that I have 
not ridden the beast to death, all I can say is, 
it will greatly elevate my opinion of both.” 

One fault which we have to find with the 
work is, that it is nearly wholly composed of 
the author’s opinions or descriptions of works 
of art, which, 

“To such as see them not, his words are weak.” 
We have no graphic accounts (or any other) of 
the writer’s journey; and with the exception of 
being once too late for a steam-packet, ard a 
short impersonification of his gondolier, there 
is nothing of personal adventure or narrative 
to interest us, from one end of the book to the 
other. This omission may be pleasing to some, 
but we confess such accounts, when well given, 
seem to us to add that life and reality to a 
work, which we look for in vain in laudatory 
sentences upon a picture or a statue, or de- 
scriptions, however flowery, of a bower, or a 
grove of trees. 

As a sample of Mr. White’s style, we give an 
extract from his sojourn at Venice,—a place 
which, by the by, takes up an unconscionably 
large portion of the book, occupying 132 pages; 
while Naples is dismissed in 4, and even Rome 
itself is allowed only 70. 

“There is one circumstance that peculiarly 
annoys me in Venice. She has more than all 
of that sovereign loveliness I had expected to 
behold in the witch of the Adriatic, the marvel- 
lous, the mysterious, and the terrible; but the 
substance has totally superseded the shadow. 
I cannot realise a single image of romantic 
beauty, or romantic horror, with which she has 
colonised my brain from the childish hour when 





I first heard her name. People are apt to talk | indirectly compliment her father, Henry VIIL., 
much of poetical association, and the master-| whose illegitimate daughter she was; and 


spell of locality in realising romance. 
am for the most part highly susceptible of its 
influence, but never less so than in Venice. I 
find it utterly impossible to animate her watery 
streets and floating palaces with the personages 
of Shakespeare, Otway, and Radcliffe. Even 
the high vision of Byron has bequeathed but a 
fugitive stamp of his illustrious presence to the 
Mocenigo Palace. For my oyn part, har- 
boured in a comfortable hostel, with my travel- 
ling writing-desk, little library, and lots of 
flowers about me, I feel exactly as if I had 
lived in Venice all my life. Can this be that 
far-famed city, the scene of those enchanting 
Udolphian moonlights, of Belvidera’s tender 
heroism, and Desdemona’s elopement with the 
Moor? I could as easily fancy it in the Gor- 
bals!) What has bewitched me, that I should 
be ‘so dull, so dead in heart, so faint, so spirit- 
less,’ such a rebel, such a traitor to romance, in 
this the mother-city of her dominions? Why, 
the actual cause of this unchivalrous revolt of 
fancy I take to be this: in Venice fancy be- 
comes trammelled by fact. Fact has pitched 
her pavilions, and built her adamantine castles, 
over all of land and sea that calls itself Venice. 
She has positively left no space for imagina- 
tion; or if imagination does attempt to luxuri- 
ate here, truth, enthusiastic, terrific truth, con- 
fronts it every where with her brazen shield, 
and proclaims herself the stronger. Muffled as 
she was in the red mantle of her mystery, Ve- 
nice always betrayed her demon lineaments too 
decidedly to admit of conjecture. In Venice 
every-day life was romance, the wildest fiction 
reality, and the tablets of her chronicles a 
tragic drama. Tell me of your Shylocks, and 
Jaffiers, and Othellos;—when such names as 
Ziani, Dandolo, Morosini, Carmagnola, Foscari, 
Faliero, and the Carraras, are branded upon 
her dungeons, graven on the florid fagades of 
her palaces, or illuminated to all time in her 
glorious canvass! Oh,no! Venice is so terribly 
matter of fact, that poetical association, by the 
side of her superlative prose, becomes an ab- 
solute mirage; and any attempt on our part to 
invoke from the sepulchres of departed genius 
their imaginary creations, among scenes so 
thickly haunted by the spectres of history, 
proves (in my case at least) as abortive as to 
persuade ourselves that we behold the green 
fields and village-spires of England beneath 
the morasses of the Lagoons.” 





The Parlour Window; or, Anecdotes, Ori- 
ginal Remarks on Books, &c. By the Rev. 


Edward Mangin, author of “ Pleasures 

arising from a Love of Books.” 12mo. 

pp- 179. London, 1841. Lumley. 
Ir the author is a bookworm, it is well’ that 
he should worm something worth repeating 
out of books. He has done so in this little 
miscellany, which has some pleasing parts, 
though the extreme Romanism of the author 
rather leads him into ferocious language and 
ultra opinions. What will Protestant or im- 
partial readers think of this criticism on Shak- 
spere ?_ 

“ The historians of Henry VII.’s day de- 
stroyed nearly all the records of Richard, in 
order to cultivate the good-will of their 
master; and the more to flatter the reigning 
sovereign, represented his opponent as crooked, 
wicked, tyrannical, &c. And Shakspere, like 
a fawning poet, follows in the cry, that he 
might please that old, capricious, bloody, and 
gross-minded coquette, Queen Elizabeth ; and 


I, too, | 


who was himself the most execrable scoundrel 
| that ever sat upon a throne. We know their 
| deeds ! 
| was, in some points, basely calumniated.” 

A piece of the great Irish rebellion of 
1798 may be read with instruction at this 
time. Mr. M. seems to have known a good 
deal about it. After the defeat of the French 
and rebels by General Lake, he states :— 

‘¢ Several leaders of the insurgents were 
made prisoners, and hung to the limb of a 
tree, in the course of the forenoon. Among 
them were two gentlemen, a Mr. O’Dowd, and 
Mr. George Blake, called Blake of Garraclune. 
With the last named I had been acquainted 
in Galway. Just before he suffered, he ex- 
pressed a desire to speak to me, and gave me a 
message for a ber of his family, to whom 
he commissioned me to relate his dismal end. 
I found him guarded by soldiers ; he was with- 
out a hat, and, in his endeavours to escape, 
had divested himself of his coat and boots. He 
was bleeding from a sabre-cut in one hand, and 
appeared exhausted, but not dismayed; con- 
versed almost cheerfully about several indivi- 
duals whom we had mutually known; and, 
bidding me farewell, turned from me, walking 
steadily to the adjoining place of execution, and 
I saw him no more. Seven or eight others 
were put to death with him; and it was re- 
ported, with what truth I cannot say, that the 
sufferers being crowded as they were ranged 
under the fatal tree, Blake, assuming a military 
attitude, looked along the line, and cried, ‘Ease 
off to the right ;’ and by and by said, address. 
ing the officer on duty, ‘Sir, my uncle, observ- 
ing that I was a wild lad, used to say, * George, 
unless you mend, you will one day die like a 
trvoper’s horse, with your shoes on ;’ but (shew- 
ing that he was in his stocking-feet) you see 
my uncle was mistaken!’ Just previously to 
suffering, he carefully rubbed the deadly cord 
with a piece of soap which he had about him. 
He was twenty-seven or twenty-eight years 
old ; a tall, well-made man, with a clear skin, 
large blue eyes, fair hair, a long, hooked nose, 
and very short upper lip. He was of a good 
family in the county of Mayo, and had served 
in the West Indies, and been a subaltern in a 
dragoon regiment, but left the army on account 
of some duelling affair, in which it was said he 
was disreputably concerned. Among his bro- 
ther-chieftains who escaped from the field, there 
was one Macdonald, a quondam barrister, whose 
great-coat was found, and in the pocket of it 
was discovered a letter, which I here tran- 
scribe from a copy sent to me soon after. It is 
so far curious, that it shews something of sys« 
tem on the part of the insurgents, and no small 
share of military talent and general ability in 
the writer, a Mr. Edward Garvey, who, being 
a prisoner, and sentenced to death, was stated 
to have been saved from execution by some 
unknown influence exerted in his favour :— 

“«* My dear Sir,—Amid the hurry of busi- 
ness, in which, from your present situation, 
you are involved, and which, I have no doubt, 
you will conduct with fidelity and honour, you 
will forgive my taking up your time by com. 
municating my thoughts to you, and, through 
you, to the French general, at this important 
period. He is arrived at a moment the most 
fortunate, when the government, as if excited 
by some supernatural impulse to accelerate 
their own destruction, ‘after creating animosi- 
ties among the people, armed a part to massacre 
the rest, and proclaimed a religious war. This 
religious prejudice policy requires should be 








There cannot be a doubt that Richard ° 
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fed; humanity requires it should not be per- 
mitted to go the length of taking away lives. 
In every town, the general should, in my mind, 
place the suspected persons in such a state as 
to be perfectly secure from personal violence, 
and yet not leave it in their power to injure 
the common cause, either by communicating 
intelligence to the enemy, or by fabricating re- 
ports to damp or chill the public spirit. But, 
above all, they should not be permitted to hold 
any kind of public employment at this, crisis. 
The effect that would have on the multitude 
would be inconceivable. The general, I trust, 
will not be led to make any partial distribution 
of commissions to any particular set of men, so 
as to cause jealousy among the rest; though 
only weak minds could feel any in so great a 
cause. Yet, even this has ruined Ireland in a 
former period. The natives, I conceive, should 
be trained in skirmishes, or marched to differ- 
ent places, before they engage in a general 
action. Habit produces courage, or insensi- 
bility of danger, which produces the same effect. 
Suppose an attack upon Sligo, if the general 
thinks the army could be divided with safety. 
Then they would be received by thousands of 
enthusiasts (Carmelites), and the habit and 
pride of conquest would recruit their courage, 
and the army might easily prevent their being 
attacked from Athlone. The example the 
yeomanry shew, and the conduct of the cavalry 
in the engagement at Castlebar proves how 
dangerous it is to trust, on horseback, any 
but experienced soldiers. Many, seized by an 
impulse, sometimes irresistible, run on horse- 
back, who would fight well on foot. The 
courage of one often communicates itself to 
others ; but fear is epidemical: the flight of 
one often brings on that of a whole regiment. 
The soldiers should be invited to come over to 
you with warmth, but trusted with caution. 
Of the yeomanry who join, the fidelity is un- 
questionable: they all like the cause. But 
above all, my friend, your men should be 
roused, animated, encouraged ; they should be 
told they fight for their God, their country, 
and themselves. The principle of the parti- 
tion of lands among them should be incul- 
cated, and, I think, by the French general ; 
this would be speaking at once to their feelings 
and their understanding. This doctrine, once 
properly instilled, would shake the old govern- 
ment to its centres; it would communicate 
through the kingdom, like an electric spark ; 
“it would spread dismay and distrust through 
the ranks of our enemies, and may cause such 
desertion among the military, particularly the 
militia, that the government may fall without 
a struggle—may die without a blow. The 
expectations of our friends, the fears of our 
enemies, are realised, by the victory at Castle- 
bar; the character of the French soldiers, the 
talents of their commander, are established by 
it. By suspected persons, I mean those fa- 
voured by the old government, and those 
against whom the public indignation is di- 
rected. I remain, with the warmest wishes for 
the delivery of Ireland, your assured friend, 
eek 


E.G. 
«« © To Citizen Gannon, 
«* © To be handed to Commissary Major Roche, 
** © Castlebar.’ 


‘If the foregoing be genuine, and not a 
letter made for an imaginary writer, it implies 
much ; and, in fact, renders it manifest, that 
had the French interest in Ireland been sup- 
ported by many such as E. Garvey, and had 
the number of foreign troops landed been at all 
formidable (they amounted to less than four- 
teen hundred), Ireland would have been sepa- 
tated from Great Britian<«perhaps for ever. * * 





‘** The officer who commanded the artillery, 
and defended Castlebar as long as he could, 
told me,—and he was an old experienced sol- 
dier,—that no troops could possibly behave 
better than the French did when they attacked 
him. They were obliged, he observed, to ad- 
vance in column, of which formation he took 
advantage, and by his fire made a lane through 
it from front to rear, killing many. But he- 
fore he could fire again, the French, with great 
skill, dispersed themselves to the right and 
left, so that his next shot did comparatively no 
mischief. And then, surrounded by the ene- 
my, and deserted by two regiments which 
should have supported him, he was obliged to 
surrender himself, his guns, and such of his 
artillerymen as survived. A circumstance took 
place at this attack on the town, too mugh to 
the credit of the brave men concerned not to 
deserve commemoration. During the night of 
the 26th, six Highland soldiers, of the regi- 
ment called Fraser’s Fencibles, who were posted 
outside the threatened suburb, were ordered to 
send notice to the commandant within of the 
first approach of the invading force, but had 
no orders to withdraw. Each of these heroic 
fellows accordingly remained fixed as a statue, 
and died precisely on the spot assigned to him. 
I saw, with strong emotion, the ground where 
these true soldiers fell, like Spartans of old ; 
and copied the following inscription from an 
engraved stone of large dimensions, inserted in 
the wall of the church of Castlebar, by their 
colonel and fellow-countryman :— 

ERECTED 
TO 
THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES BEATY, 

ANGUS M’DONALD, 
GEORGE MUNRO, 
DONALD URQUHART, 
WILLIAM ROSS, 

AND 
DOUGALD CAMERON, 
PRIVATES OF THE FRASER HIGHLANDERS; 
WHO WERE KILLED IN 
THE ACTION AT CASTLEBAR 
WITH THE FRENCH INVADERS, 
ON THE 27th oF AUGUST, 1798. 
AS A SMALL TRIBUTE TO THEIR 
GALLANT CONDUCT 
AND 
HONOURABLE DEATH, 


COLONEL SIMON FRASER, 


LOVAT, 
WHO COMMANDED THE DETACHMENT 
OF THE REGIMENT ON THAT DAY,” 


Speaking of Ireland in our own day, Mr. 
M. (alluding to Sir Jonah Barrington) writes 
thus :— 

* Of the labouring classes of Irish, he says, 
‘They are, since 1800, mostly sunk in the 
lowest state of want and wretchedness,’ &c. 
This is true, and deplorable; but not more 
true since the commencement of the present 
century, than for tive hundred years before. 
Let it be supposed that each of these miserable 
individuals had one hundred pounds sterling 
per annum given to him; the probability is, 
that in twenty-five years ninety-nine out of 


|every hundred fathers of families so endowed, 


would be re-converted into idlers, beggars, 
drunkards, and thieves. The people of Ireland 
want employment and education. Were Ire- 
land possessed solely by Flemings or -Scots, it 
would, in half a century, become one of the 
happiest and most flourishing regions of the 
civilised world.” 

This is, if true, an important comment on 
the condition of Ireland. But we conclude 
with a literary comment which answers a 
question we have often heard asked respecting 
the lines of which it speaks. Mr. M. is mak- 
ing observations en ‘“‘ Hudibras,” and he says:— 





* Part IIT. Canto iii. line 243 :— 
‘ For those that fly may fight again.’ 
This, as reported, was the defence made by De. 
mosthenes, when accused of having run away 
in batile :— 
’Avho 6 Oibywv rad mavhosrol 
The couplet in Hudibras, of which the above 
is part, is perpetually confounded by professed 
quoters with one not in any of Butler's 
works, but in the published poems of Sir John 
Mennes, a clerk in the Admiralty in the time 
of Charles II. :— 
‘He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day,’ &c. 
This may be an instance of accidental re. 
semblance in Mennes and Butler; such petty 
larceny as has been suspected was beneath 
either of the parties ; both knew the Greek 
dictum, and may have been influenced by it. 
* And further :— 
*¢ Part IIL. Canto iii. line 547 :— 
‘ He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still.’ 
This couplet is generally recited, by those who 
do not comprehend the force of words, and 
forget that Butler did, as if written— 
* He that’s convinced against his will.’ 
To be ‘ convinced’ against one’s will, without 
change of opinion, is the language of absurdity ; 
yet considerable bets have been won and lost 
on the subject of this quotation.” 





Wicksteed on the Cornish Engine. 
London, 1841. 

Tuts work is truly, as it purports to be, an 
experimental inquiry concerning the relative 
power of, and useful effect produced by, the Cor- 
nish and Boulton and Watt pumping-engines, 
and cylindrical and wagon-head boilers. Re- 
jecting short trials of a few hours’ duration, as 
leading to erroneous conclusions, and useless 
for practical purposes, Mr. Wicksteed has ex- 
tended his series of experiments over a consi- 
derable period of time. In the trials upon the 
cylindrical boilers, the time occupied “ was 
above 3,400 hours, the coals consumed above 
900,000 Ib., and the water evaporated nearly 7} 
millions of lb. Upon the wagon-head boiler 
the time occupied was 1291 hours, the coals 
consumed nearly 600,000 lb., and the water 
evaporated above 44 millions of lb.’ In arriv- 
ing also at the conclusions as to the comparative 
merits of the two engines, no time nor care 
appear to have been spared in the accumula- 
tion of the facts of observation. For both 
inquiries, the rules of James Watt for deter- 
mining practically the value of boilers and 
engines have been followed. They are doubt- 
less well known to engineers; but we give 
them because it appears that the second, 
with reference to the comparing one engine 
with another on a large scale, has been de- 
parted from in the ordinary practice of record- 
ing the duty of the engine; and the simply 
taking the number of strokes made, and the 
weight of the coals consumed, substituted erro- 
neously for engines working under different 
circumstances, as to the load raised, and as to 
the steam cut off in the cylinder at different 
portions of the stroke. They are as follows :— 

‘To determine practically the superior eco- 
nomy of one boiler over another, the quantity 
of water evaporated per Ib. of coals should be 
ascertained; and where experiments are made 
upon the same boiler, the commercial value of 
different varieties of coals may be most accu- 
rately determined. To determine practically 
the superior economy of one mode of using 


John Weale. 
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steam over another, the quantity of water in 
the form of steam used per stroke should be 
ascertained.” 

The results arrived at by Mr. Wicksteed, 
besides being most clearly given in the text, 
are recorded in tabular forms, assisting much 
to a ready comparison of respective merit. The 
details of 36 experiments on the boilers (Table 
No. 5) comprise 24 heads. With regard to 
them, under certain expressed modifications, 
Mr. Wicksteed is of opinion, that ‘‘ very little, | 
if any, improvement has been made in the | 
evaporative power of boilers since the days of | 
the great, the immortal James Wart.” The | 
details of the experiments on the engines at | 





Old Ford (East London Water-Works), are | 
arranged under 39 heads, in Table No. 7, and 
give conclusions in favour of the Cornish 
engine as follow :— 
“ Cornish. 

Mean resistance 12941b. per sq. inch of cylinder piston. 
Load lifted 11°85 
Useful effect 11:09 me 

Boulton and Watt. 
Mean resistance 12°45 
Load lifted 11°35 me 
Useful effect 9:2 » 

For the points of difference between the two 
engines, and for the cause of the superiority of 
the Cornish engine over the Boulton and Watt, 
we refer practical engineers and the numerous 
class interested in the economical and useful 
effect of steam-engines, to Wicksteed on the 
Cornish Engine, which is worthy of being, and 
doubtless will be, ranked among the standard 
works on this most important branch of me- 
chanics, and take its place by the side of Farey, | 
Tredgold, and others. 

The author gratefully and modestly acknow- | 
ledges obligations to Mr. Aikin, late, for many 
years, secretary to the Society of Arts, and to 
Mr. Walker, president of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers; ‘to the former, by whose kind 
assistance he was enabled to enter his pro- 
fession, and to the latter, who strongly urged 
the presentation, to the Institution, of his first 
“imperfect paper.” These are not solitary 
instances of the benefits, other than in their 
own persons, conferred on science by these 
— and respectively eminent indivi- | 

uals, 


” ” 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Mirza. By J. Morier, Esq., author of 
“ Hajji Baba,” &c.&c. 3vols. R. Bentley. 
Every body who loves the Arabian Tales—and | 
who does not, from infancy to old age ?—will | 
rejoice in this new production by the author 
of Hajji Baba, It is every way worthy of his 
pen; full of oriental peculiarity and humour; | 
the stories various and entertaining—perfect 
illustrations of Persian manners; and thus 
conveying useful instruction with the most 
laughable provocatives that could be mingled 
in the lessons. The quaint ancl curious phrase- | 
ology adds much to the drollery of the nar- | 
rative; and we neither eat dirt nor abomina- 
tions whilst we grin at the dzspot’s beard, or | 
“ oh little men,” “ sons of biarnt fathers,” in- | 
vade the innermost recesse’s of the Harem. | 
In a word, Mr. Morier has given us one of 
the most amusing works of ivts class that we, 
delighted the public. Any possible extract | 
would do great injustice to it. | 
Pictures of Christian Life, by R.. Aris Willmott, B.A., | 
Trin. Coll., Camb. Pp. 325.—Fu U of graceful traits of 
eminent Christians, and embellist .ed with poetical illus- 
trations, which render the volume. as pleasing to be read 
by the general student as by the se devoted to divinity. 


It is altogether a very agteeab) e and instructive com- 
position, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NIGER. 


Tue last Number (xcti.) we have received 
of the Bulletin de la Société de Géographie of 
Paris contains a very able essay, by M. 
D’Avezac, on the parts of the Niger which 
have been explored by Europeans, and on 
those which are yet unknown; written with a 
view to the expedition sent out from England 
under Captains Trotter and W. and B. Allen. 
It appears, that the portion of the river which 
remains to be explored, is that which lies be- 


| tween Timbuctoo and Yaouri, a distance of 


about 550 miles. M. D’Avezac is of opinion 


| that the steamers of the African Civilisation 


Society will arrive at the favourable period for 
passing the dangerous rapids of Boussa, and 
that their efforts will be crowned with success. 
Those who are interested in this important 
undertaking, which promises so much for the 
civilisation of Africa, and for the increase of 
our commerce in that quarter, will feel en- 
couraged by the opinion expressed by a scholar 
so profoundly acquainted with the geography 
of Africa as M. D’ Avezac. 
NAVAL AUTOMATON. 

Unper this designation a novel mechanical 
and complicated arrangement, patented “ for 
certain improvements in obtaining and apply- 
ing motive power by means of winds and waves, 
for propelling vessels on water, and driving 
other machinery,” is now being exhibited to 
“ ship-owners, steam-ship companies, capital- 
ists, merchants, and the public in general,” 
in Cheapside. The winds and the waves 
are proposed to be made subservient to pro- 
gression, and steam-navigation to be super- 
seded. Each vessel is to be furnished with 
one mast only, and two sails arranged fanlike 
on either side. The ribs of the-fan to be stayed 
from the summit, or, if found necessary, also 
from the centre, to a shank, by which and other 
contrivances the mast is made to revolve, and 
to present always the canvass more or less to 
the wind. These enormous sails are not to be 
worked by hand, but by a windmill erected at 
the stern, and requiring only the attendance 
and operation of one man. This latter machine 


|is also to be applied to pumping, placing or 


displacing the cargo, weighing anchor, or any 
other heavy work occurring on board. So much 
for wind-power, which may or may not, on in- 


| spection of the model and plans, be considered 


available and practically useful. The manner, 
however, in which the waves are avowed to be 
made to assist propulsion—or indeed to propel 


vessels, for by the invention a power equal to | 


that of 34,000 horses is said to be obtained—re- 
quires, because of its novelty, and we may say 
ingenuity, a somewhat more detailed descrip- 
tion. 

The ascending and descending motions of 
the water are made to act—by means of buoys 
and arms attached to the vessel’s ribs, and con- 
nected with the spindle of several “ rocket- 
wheels”—on the wheels themselves in one uni- 
form direction, giving rotatory motion. The 
poles or arms within the vessel, by the rising 
and falling of the outer ones, pass forwards 
and backwards over the “ rocket-wheels.”’ 
Their ends underneath are provided with a 
ow of cogs or teeth, arranged at opposite 
angles on either side; so that, for instance, 
the starboard poles, by the ascending outer 
and forward inner motions, are effective with 
a pushing action on the “rocket-wheel,” click- 
ing inactively on their return in the de- 
scending movement, whilst the larboard ones 


work with a drawing and reverse force; and 
thus, of course, one direction is given to the 
rotating spindle, regulated by a fly-wheel. Ro- 
tation and power being thus obtained, any me- 
chanical arrangement for propulsion, whether 
by paddle, sweep, or screw, becomes easy. The 
| principal source of power, however, remains 
| yet to be told. It is to be derived from huge 
| floats underneath the ship, below the effect of 
undulatory disturbance, and with reference to 
the waves in still water. The alternate heaving 
and sinking of the ship in the ratio of her ton- 
nage, if the whole ship heaves and sinks at the 
same rate of velocity, lowers and lifts a some- 
| what similar arrangement to that of the buoys, 
| exercising with them an united power on the 
;spindle. The floats “are not moved by the 
water in the same way as the vessel: they do 
not yield, on account of the resistance of the 
water above or below their large surfaces re- 
spectively ;’’ so that “ the free ascent and de- 
scent of the vessel in regard to the floats under- 
neath”’ is the source of the power, in the ratio 
of her tonnage, as above; or of half if she 
pitches, one end being as much upwards as the 
other downwards. In the former case, calcu- 
lation for 500 tons burden gives a power of 
34,000 horses (nearly) ; in the latter, of about 
17,000 horses’ power. 

We confess we are not converts to the 
advantages of the Naval Automaton over 
Poona odin and we further confess our- 
|selves sceptical as to the practical working 
of the machinery on a large scale. The 
patentee, M. Stollmeyer, informed us that a 
successful trial had been made in the Dela- 
|ware on a vessel of 12 tons. Nevertheless, 
| when the draft of a ship, from 16 to 25 feet, 
is taken into the account, the practical resist- 
| ances, &c., appear to us insurmountable. Be- 
| sides, we have experienced somewhat of the 
| rolling and pitching of large ships, the creak- 
| ing of bulkheads, the labouring of beams, &c., 
| and we cannot conceive machinery of the cha- 
racter of that of the Naval Automaton otherwise 
than constantly out of order. This is, how- 
ever, only opinion; and we readily admit that 
mechanical ingenuity has overcome greater 
difficulties than these. 

The floating apparatus is stated also to be 
effective in dead calms and in lakes. It is 
true that often, in a storm after a calm, the 
swell is tremendous; and then all the requisite 
motion is present. But we have seen a ship 
lie motionless, like a log, on the water. How 
then, or how in lakes, the machinery is to 
work, we do not understand. How, also, the 
| adverse stream would increase the resistances, 
does not appear to have been taken into account. 
| But a successful working out through the Strait 
| of Gibraltar, by means of the float and heavy 
| machinery, would settle the question. We re- 
|commend a trial. There are many ingenious 
| contrivances in the mechanism: not the least 
| of which are the arrangements for bringing the 
| windmill into gear. We have more faith in 
|the windmill and fan than in the buoys and 
floats. 











GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
| Papers read during April, May, and June :— 
1. A paper “ On the geological phenomena in 
the vicinity of Cape Town, Southern Africa,” 
by the Rev. W. B. Clarke. 

The author commences by stating that his 
observations were made independently of any 


previous labours in the same district. He 
describes in detail, first, the physical features 
of the country; secondly, its geological com- 
position; and, thirdly, the changes in the rela- 
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tive level of land and water, and the pheno- 
mena attendant upon them. 

2. “ On the distribution of erratic boulders, 
and on the contemporaneous unstratified depo- 
sits of South America,” by C. Darwin, Esq. 

The extensive regions more particularly de- 
scribed in this paper are the districts traversed 
by the Rio Santa Cruz (lat. 50° S.), Tierra del 
Fuego, including the coasts of the Strait of 
Magellan and the island of Chiloe. 

In ascending the Rio Santa Cruz, boulders 
first occur about 100 miles from the coast, or 
67 from the Cordillera; and 12 miles nearer 
that chain they are extraordinarily numerous, 
consisting of angular masses, often of great 
size, of argillaceous and chlorite schist, felspa- 
thic rocks, and basaltic lava. The plain on 
which they lie is 1400 feet above the level of 
the sea; and the following section, exhibited 
on the banks of the Santa Cruz, is given by the 
author to illustrate its composition :— 


1, Gravel, or shingle, coarsely stratified, 


which extends tothe coast. . . . 212 feet. 


2. Basalticlava . . S&S 


3. Variously coloured thin strata, thelower 
containing minute pebbles, of the 
same nature as the boulders on the 
surface of the plain, with the excep- 
tion ofthelava. ...... . 588 ,, 

The valley of Santa Cruz widens on approach- 
ing the Cordillera into an estuary-like plain, 
which is only 440 feet above the levei of the 
sea, and is considered to have been submerged 
within the post-pleiocene period, because ex- 
isting sea-shells occur near the mouth of the 
plain, and because terraces, which not far from 
the coast are certainly of recent marine origin, 
extend a considerable distance up the valley. 
Between this estuary-like plain and the great 


plain is another, 800 feet in height, the sur- 
face of which consists of shingle and large 
boulders of a different description from those 
which abound on the high plain; and Mr. 
Darwin therefore infers, that they were not 
derived from its denudation, but have been 
transported from the Cordillera since the coun- 


try received its present outline. The author 
did not observe erratic blocks in any other 
art of Patagonia; but Captain King noticed 
arge fragments of primary rocks on the great 
plain which terminates at Cape Gregory, in 
the Strait of Magellan. 

Extensive outliers of the above formation 
occur on the eastern side of Tierra del Fuego, 
fringed by lower plains consisting of finely 
grained argillaceous sandstone and gravel. On 
the eastern border of the Strait of Magellan, 
and at various localities within the strait, this 
sandstone passes into or alternates with great 
unstratified deposits of till, containing angular 
and rounded fragments as well as large boul- 
ders, derived from mountains at least 60 miles 
distant to the west or south-west: and Mr. 
Darwin is of opinion, that the blocks, which 
occur in vast numbers on all the beaches, have 
generally been washed out of the cliffs. From 
the configuration of the surface where some of 
these boulders were noticed, the author infers 
that, long anterior to the total amount of ele- 
vation of the land, a wide channel must have 
connected the middle of the strait with the 
Atlantic; and that a straight channel must have 
existed between Otway water and the eastern 
arm of the strait. He is farther of opinion, 
that the ancient currents flowed, like thé mo- 
dern, from the west, as the blocks have been 
transported in the same direction. Several 
islands off the extreme southern portion of 
Tierra del Fuego, and the shores of Beagle 
channel, are fringed with a similar boulder- 
deposit. The want of stratification in portions 


of these accumulations Mr. Darwin ascribes; 
to the disturbing action of grounded icebergs 

and the absence of organic remains, he is of 
opinion may be due to the same cause. The 
boulder-formation in Chiloe is apparently con- 
fined to the eastern and northern sides of the 
island, and the boulders are believed to have 
been derived from the opposite mainland. 
With respect to its age Mr. Darwin offers no 
precise opinion; but on account of the occur- 
rence of existing sea-shells at the height of 
350 feet above the level of the sea, he conceives 
that it probably was accumulated within the 
post-pleiocene period ; and he adduces similar 
evidence of the age of the till of Tierra del 
Fuego. In the concluding part of the memoir, 
the author describes the glaciers of Tierra del 
Fuego; and he explains his views relative to 
the agency which drifting ice may have had in 
transporting the blocks on the plains of Pata- 
gonia in Tierra del Fuego and Chiloe. 

3. “On the agency of snails in corroding 
deep cavities in compact limestone-rocks,’”’ by 
the Rev. Professor Buckland. 

The author’s attention was first directed to 
the action of snails on limestone, at Boulogne, 
in 1839; and during a visit to Tenby, in the 
early part of the present year, he ascertained 
that certain perforations in the rock on which 
the castle stands, and considered by some ob- 
servers to have been made by pholades, must 
have been excavated by snails. The reasons 
adduced for this inference are, that the hollows 
never occur on the top of the ledges of lime- 
stone-rock, but on the sides and under-sur- 
faces, where alone the animals could find 
shelter; that the cavities are often confluent, 
and very irregular in size and shape, corre- 
sponding in form to the ordinary latitat of 
snails; and, thirdly, because he found in the 
hollows at Boulogne, as well as at Tenby, dead 
and living shells. The mode of operation by 
which such excavations are made he considers 
to be the same as that by which the common 
limpet corrodes a socket in calcareous rocks; 
and he is of opinion that in both cases the 
animal secretes an acid fluid. 

4. “On moss agates and other siliceous 
bodies,” by J. S. Bowerbank, Esq. 

In this memoir the author gives the results 
of his extended microscopic examination of the 
animal remains contained in siliceous minerals. 
During the course of this series of investigations 
he examined nearly two hundred specimens of 
moss agates, from Oberstein and other parts 
of Germany, as well as from Sicily; and about 
70 specimens of green jasper, from India. The 
following are the conclusions at which he has 
arrived. In every specimen of agate and jasper 
he found the remains of tubular spongeous 
texture, very often nearly obliterated, and ex- 
hibiting only the red pigment which had filled 
the tubes, but frequently in a perfect state of 
preservation; he detected also numerous small 
globular bodies, which he is of opinion were the 
gemmules of the sponge; and he discovered 
instances of vascular structure, both on the 
exterior of the tubes, and within their cavities. 
Mr. Bowerbank has examined also numerous 
specimens of Egyptian agates, but could not 
detect in them any traces of spongeous remains. 
He ascertained that they consisted of small, 
irregular, light-coloured grains, imbedded in a 
banded siliceous matrix, and that they con- 
tained vast numbers of foraminifera, unequally 
distributed through the layers composing the 
agate. He likewise describes the structure of 
several mocha stones, and shews that their 
moss-like appearance is not of organic origin, 





but is a metallic infiltration. A specimen of 





Herefordshire pudding-stone was found to ex- 
hibit, in its larger pebbles, all the spongeous 
characters of chalk-flints. 





PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Oct. 26, 1841. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of Oct. 18.— 
Messrs. Breschet and Becquerel communicated 
to the Academy the result of some experiments 
on the heat of the organic tissues of animals. 
They had proceeded, with this object in view, 
to shave the hair off some rabbits, and then 
had covered their bodies with a mixture of 
glue, tallow, andresin. This substance stopped 
up all the pores of the skin, and caused death 
in a short time. The result of their experi- 
ments was, that in an animal whose skin had 
shewn a temperature of 38 degrees of the cen- 
tigrade scale, or about 100 Fahrenheit, before 
the mixture was put on, gave a heat of 32 
degs. shortly after; and at an interval of an 
hour gave 245 degs. centigrade, or about 754 
Fahrenheit. Another animal gave still lower 
indications of heat. It had been expected 
that, from all the pores being stopped up, in- 
ternal fever would have been produced, and a 
great increase of heat have been displayed. 
These gentlemen also communicated the re- 
sults of experiments on the relative heat of 
arterial and venous blood, confirming the com- 
monly received opinion as to the superior 
heat of the former.—A communication was 
read from M. Gaudin, descriptive of his me- 
thod of preparing photographic plates of metal 
with the bromure of iodine, instead of the 
chlorure of iodine. This made the photogra- 
phic surface so exceedingly sensitive, that per- 
fect impressions could be taken, not instanta- 
neously, but in a quarter of a second! He 
had thus succeeded in taking impressions of 
objects while in rapid motion; and, among 
others, had produced a beautiful plate of the 
Pont-Neuf, trom M. Lerebours’ balcony, with 
all the people, horses, and vehicles while in 
motion. He had also taken portraits in this 
way, in which all the expression of the lips 
and eyes, while the persons were speaking or 
smiling, was perfectly given. It was men- 
tioned, that the bromure of iodine required 
great precaution in its preparation, bromium 
being the most violent caustic known, and a 
single drop of it falling or splashing on the 
eye of the preparator causing blindness. One 
of the persons employed by M. Gaudin to pre- 
pare his plates had lost the sight of one eye by 
an accident of this kind not many days before. 
—A letter was read from General Chassenon, 
in Luxemburg, explaining his method of mak- 
ing wine from the Vaccinium myrtillus. The 
general had forwarded a whole tun of this 
wine to be submitted to a commission of the 
Academy; and Messrs. de Gasparin, Dumas, 
and Boussingault were ordered to taste it, and 
report accordingly !—M. Anatole de Demidoff 
communicated some further thermometrical ob- 
servations in Southern Russia. At Nijne-Ta- 
guilsk the minimum observed during the month 
of June was 7 Reaumur, or 47°7 Fahrenheit; 
the mean was 17°3 R., or 703 F.; and the 
maximum 29°5 R., or 98 F. At Vicimo the 
results were nearly the same, but not quite so 
high.—Some zoological monstrosities, such as 
a serpent with two heads, were mentioned as 
having been observed by M. Silly, of Gracay, 
in the Cher.—M. Milne Edwards addressed a 
memoir to the Academy on some crustaceous 
animals found in subterranean waters in Ame- 
rica. The visual organs of these animals were 
covered with films, and appeared almost in a 
rudimentary or ixnperfect state.— M. Jules 
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Guérin read a paper on a modification of the 
system of cutting the ocular muscles for the 
cure of squinting. It had been found that 
when the muscles were thus cut on one side of 
the eye, those on the other, which remained 
intact, often pulled the eye round in their di- 
rection, and thus made a fresh squint on the 
other side. He had resorted to puncture of 
the muscles conjointly with partial section, and 
had obtained the most beneficial results. The 
pain, which was not great even by the former 
method, was now much reduced, and no in- 
fammation ever followed. The cicatrisation 
of the incisions or punctures thus made took 
place very rapidly. A commission was ap- 
pointed to examine and report on this method. 

We have been to Lerebours’, the optician’s, 
on the Pont-Neuf, to see the Daguerréotype 
portraits and impressions mentioned in the 
report of the Academy of Sciences. They are 
the most extraordinary and beautiful things of 
the kind we ever saw. The portraits are all 
smiling and speaking, just as the individuals 
were at the moment, or rather quarter-moment 
ofsitting. There is one of a young man smok- 
ing and laughing at the same time: the smoke 
of the cigar is quite perfect! There is a group 
of men fighting on the Pont-Neuf,—one is 
giving another a blow; the whole is the most 
striking thing possible. This is certainly an im- 
mense step made in the art of photography. 

In making excavations at the hétel-de-ville 
at Mons, a few days since, the workmen disco- 
vered a leaden coffin containing the body of a 
female well preserved, and the robes of which, 
in black silk, were almost intact. The head 
placed by the side of the body shewed that it 
was the result of an execution. It proves to 
be the body of the Countess Inez de Mendoza, 
who was privately executed in the court of the 
hétel-de-ville on the 9th of June, 1618, as an 
accomplice in the conspiracy of the Marquis de 
Henriquez; and a ring on one of the tingers 
bore the arms of the Mendoza family, three 
annulets or. The coffin was transferred to the 
museum of the tewn. 

The Journal de Vienne mentions the disco- 
very of another Roman street on the plain de 
l'Aiguille, during some recent excavations car- 
ried on under the direction of the Commission of 
Fine Arts of Vienne. Like all the other streets 
discovered in that place, it is paved with gra- 
nite, and is very narrow. Underneath it is a 
well-constructed sewer, about four feet and a 
half high, in perfectly good condition, with 
small lateral sewers coming from each house. 
There is some idea of making this sewer serve 
for the actual wants of the town. 

The Archeological Society of Avranches has 
proposed as a prize-subject, “‘ The determina- 
tion of the geographical position of Mont St. 
Michel previous to the reign of Childebert 
Ill.” The principal point to be settled is, 
whether the mount was surrounded by a forest 
at that date, as tradition states; and if so, 
which is highly probable, to ascertain the cause 
of the disappearance of this forest, whether by 
gradual encroachments of the sea, or whether 
by sudden inroad of the water, as indicated by 
the author of the Neustria Pia. This prize is 
a medal of 100f. ; and the papers are to be sent 
in on or before May 1, 1842. There are some 
valuable MSS. in the library of Avranches con- 
nected with the Mont St. Michel. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, Oct. 21.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 


Rev. W. H. Stevens, Worcester Coll.; Rev. J. Sand- 
ford, Ball. College; Rev. C. O. Kenyon, Ch. Ch.; Rev. 
R. C. W. Collins, Exeter College; Rev. R. Lamb, St. 
John’s College. 
Bachelors of Arts. — W.C.H. Smith, Exet. College; 
G. F. 8. Powell, Wadham College. 
CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 20.— The following degrees were 
conferred :— 
Honorary Master of Arts.—Lord Somerton, Trin. Coll. 
Doctor of Physic.—W. D. Williams, Corpus Ch. Coll. 
Masters of Arts.—T. Wood, St. John’s Coll.; M. Biggs, 
Pembroke Coll.; S. F. Montgomery, Corpus Ch. Coll. 
Bachelors of Arts.—H. W. Sherer, V. G. Hine, Trin. 
Coll.; J. Raw, Queen’s Coll. ; C. H. Foster, Magd. Coll. 
The following were admitted ad eundem :— 
J. Charnock, M.A., Linc. College, Ox.; F. Curtis, 
M.A., Ball. College, Ox. | 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Duke Street, Portland Place, Oct. 25, 1841. 
S1r,—Observing in the last No. of the Literary Gazette 
a notice of your Paris correspondent of a curious old 
ritual belonging to the unfortunate Queen Mary of 
Scotland,—it will not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you 
and the readers of the Literary Gazette to know that 
the missal used by the Queen on the scaffold, and at- 
tested in King James the Second’s handwriting in the 
inside, is now in my possession ; that it also was in the 
Scots College in Paris, and brought from thence at 
great risk by an English Catholic gentleman. It is a 
beautiful MS., and splendidly illuminated throughout 
with initial letters and miniatures—a gift to the Queen 
from the Pope Pius during her confinement. It is in 
its original binding of velvet, with gilt clasps, and 
bears the following inscription : — ‘‘ This book belong’d 
to Queen Mary of Scotland. And shee used it at her 
death upon the Shaffold.” Should you, or any of your 
friends, feel at all interested in this relic, 1 shall have 
great pleasure in shewing it,—And remain, sir, your 
very obedient servant, Lione. Boorn. 





FINE ARTS. 
ENGLISH GALLERY IN THE LOUVRE. 

Tue King of the French has, with great taste 
and liberality, appointed a chamber in the 
Louvre for the reception of the paintings be- 
queathed to him by Mr. Standish, and has given 
it the name of the English Gallery. To render 
it truly deserving of this name, his Majesty 
would do well to order pictures (such as Lord 
Monson desired) to be painted for him by 
the most distinguished artists of the British 
school. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Rhine Illustrated. 4to. Fisher, Son, & Co. 
A sertes of drawings from nature, by Colonel 
Cockburn, Major Irton, and Messrs. Bartlett, 
Leitch, and Wolfensberger, are here recom- 
mended to us with historical and legendary de- 
scriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A., 
whose able pen is so advantageously associated 
with such beautiful productions of art, causing 
them to go hand in hand with polite literature, 
and to charm the mind as well as the eye. But 
not only the Rhine, the high-road of tourists, 
but also Italy and Greece, are richly exhibited 
in this volume: of which it is impossible to 
speak except in terms of the highest praise. 
For the subjects are tastefully selected, nume- 
rous, and artistically treated throughout. There 
are between thirty and forty plates in all; and 
their execution is worthy of the names both 
of the amateur and professional contributors to 
a design happily conceived and delightfully 
effected. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
‘* Yet all alike are men condemn’d to groan,— 
The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own.”—Grey. 

Peter Benson was the son of a miser, who 
died in the possession of immense wealth, 
amassed by a life of toil and privation. His 
son was endowed by nature with great energies, 
and a firmness of purpose which shewed itself 





his playmates, and the tyrant of all about him. 
His education was neglected; for his father 
would have shuddered to spend money on it. 
His example pointed out to his son, that to 
get riches was the sole aim of life; his precept 
was, to guard them at the risk of all but life : 
and to habituate his heir early to follow his 
example, he forced him to earn even the pit- 
tance for his pocket-money. Peter was an apt 
scholar: at an early age he had actually put 
his savings out to interest; and his father was 
so delighted at this trait, that he doubled the 
amount to confirm him in the habit. That 
same night the miser died! Was it this soli- 
tary instance of liberality that did violence to 
his nature, and destroyed him ? 

During a severe illness, some years before, 
old Benson had been advised to make his will; 
and he had even consented to send for a law- 
yer, who, having gone through the usual pre- 
amble, waited for his client’s instructions: 
but, after a long pause, ventured to ask the 
sick man to whom he wished to bequeath his 
property. The sufferer started up wildly in 
his bed, exclaiming, “‘ Wish to bequeath !—I 
wish to bequeath my property?—never, man, 
never! What! give my life’s blood, my soul's 
recompense !—and,”’ added he (as if struck by 
the danger of having admitted to a stranger 
his possession of wealth)—‘“ what have I, a 
hard-working man, to bequeath?” And so 
he died without a will, and Peter Benson 
found himself heir; and, as he thought, with- 
out any one to interfere with his adminis- 
tration of this wealth. But he was one morn- 
ing surprised by the receipt of a letter from 
his mother, whom he had been led to sup- 
pose died during his infancy, and of whom his 
father never made mention. Interest being 
the reigning principle of this youth’s heart, 
it was upon that he reflected ere he allowed 
himself to grieve or rejoice at this unexpected 
news. His mother’s existence might be of in- 
calculable value to him; for, as a minor, he 
could not take out letters of administration, 
and he dreaded having a guardian appointed by 
the law. His mother’s being alive, he under- 
stood, might render such a step unnecessary. 
But, then, it was said she would have a right to 
a share in the property. Of this fact he hoped 
to keep her ignorant; but as he could not de- 
ceive her as to the amount of wealth, would she 
not expect to be indulged in an expenditure 
suitable to it? and he groaned as he thought 
how this would diminish the profits of the con- 
cern. His father had vegetated (and even that 
sparingly); he had never dared to live. 

Peter was puzzled how he should reply to 
his mother’s letter without committing himself 
orhis property. At length, he thoughtit would 
be best togo to her; ifshecame to town, he might 
be expected to fetch her—so the expense must 
be incurred ; and by getting it over at once, he 
would be able to judge better of her disposition 
and capabilities to render her an eligible guar- 
dian, as far as the name went, of his interests 
during his minority—the real control of them 
he intended should remain in his own hands— 
and he felt the coach-fare almost an excusable 
expense, as he reflected on the advantages to 
which his journey might lead. His mother 
was a poor, sickly-looking woman, whose spirit 
had been so crushed by oppression and tyranny 
that she hardly dared speak to her own child. 
His personal resemblance to his father made 
her tremble ; and it was not long before she 
perceived the resemblance was not merely per- 
sonal. He uttered no grief for his lost, nor 
joy for his new-found, parent—money, gain, 
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whilst yet a child; for he became the terror of 


saving, were all he could talk upon ; and when, 
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on bidding her good night, he said, “ Mother, 

shall never die happy unless I become twice 
as rich as my father,” she felt that the life of 
toil and mortification she had endured with the 
father was about to recommence under the 
yoke of the son. But she accepted her portion 
with the devotion of a mother for the good of 
her offspring; and for six years meekly bore 
with all the privations her child’s parsimony 
forced on her. During these years he had 
never once offered his mother a pleasure, an 
amusement, or a single comfort, that could 
have drawn a guinea from his purse. His 
main study was on how little could she manage 
to keep a home for him; and when, on attain- 
ing twenty-one, he took the concern nominally 
(as it had all along been virtually) into his 
own hands, she hazarded a request to retire 
into the country to end her days in quiet, free 
from the feverish excitement of trade; he re- 
marked, ‘ As you please, mother; only I can- 
not allow you as much as my father did. I 
Mean to increase my business, and every 
farthing will be wanted; besides, you had 
money by you when my father died, and there- 
fore must have been able to save out of the 
provision he made.” The poor mother sub- 
mitted in silence; she had long known that 
policy and interest had alone kept her son on 
terms with her; and now, her allowance cur- 
tailed to the very lowest pittance, he permitted 
her to depart; and from that hour her quar- 


terly payments were, for many years, the only 
evidence of her son’s existence, while he was 
straining every nerve to realise and amass 
riches :—to spend them, to give them, to circu- 
late them, would have been agony. 

He thought of marrying ; but then his choice 
must be dictated by the same unvarying rule 


—his interest. A gentleman, with whom he 
had formed extensive relations, invited him to 
his country-house. He had one daughter, an 
only child; and Peter Benson became ena- 
moured with—not her beauty, not her sweet 
and gentle manners—but her expectations. 
He made proposals to the father, who could 
not but view with pleasure such a prospect for 
his child. Peter Benson, the young million- 
naire, the man whose word could make or mar 
thousands whose existence depended on his 
nod for employ,—this colossus of wealth a 
suitor to his child—it was a match very far 
beyond his hopes; and the worthy merchant’s 
sight became dazzled and blinded to the real 
character of the man who sought his gentle 
Marian; and she, timid and submissive, yielded 
to her father’s wishes, and gave her consent to 
wed Peter Benson. 

Every day after this engagement was formed 
inflicted some new trial on the miser’s sole 
feeling. Marian had in the village a school 
supported entirely at her expense. ‘ What 
worthless expenditure!” thought he; “ but this 
will cease,—in London we shall have no vil- 
lage-schools to think of.” As they walked 
through the village, he listened with terror to 
the grateful thanks of many of the poorer 
classes for money and clothing bestowed by 
the gentle being whose arm rested on his. 
Poverty he knew was not confined to the coun- 
try, and the continuance of such folly was not 
to be thought of. Had he spent his best years 
in incessant toil, in restless drudgery, to get 
riches to give them away ?—the thought was 
horror ; and he actually looked at this innocent 
girl as though she had already been drawing 
his treasure from its sacred hold. 

He had passed a restless night, half spent in 
repenting of the bold measure which had placed 
him in such a perilous position, when, on en- 





tering the breakfast-room, he found Marian 
busily perusing a letter with several enclosures. 
She looked up, and smiling her welcome, said, 
‘I have been waiting for you, Mr. Benson, to 
assist my judgment as to the best and most 
effective manner of relieving a poor family, 
whose distress is really heart-rending. My 
father’s and my own donation of 5/. each may 
be of momentary use; and,” added she, ‘‘ I have 
ventured to mark a similar sum against your 
name : but thatis not all—” “ Not all?” gasped 
Peter. ‘“ No;” said she, (too engrossed by her 
own benevolent thoughts to remark his man- 
ner); “ it is but a small part of what I should 
wish todo. We must find employment for the 
two boys, who are old enough to exert them- 
selves for the benefit of the others. Will you 
not undertake this part of the business, Mr. 
Benson ? you must have many facilities for ob- 
taining situations for the poor and destitute.” 
“None, I assure you, Marian; situations now-a- 
days are worth what they will fetch. No one 
gives them away—that is, no one who is not a 
fool or a rogue to himself: besides, I make it a 
rule never to pay attention to begging-letters ; 
and I have at last found the value of my resolu- 
tion not to open any—for now I am never pes- 
tered with them. Allow me to settle this matter 
for you.” He took the papers from her, placed 
them in a blank cover, and on the bell being 
answered, desired that that letter might be 
given to the person waiting. 

“And now, Marian,” said he, “ permit me 
to request that on all future occasions you will 
meet such applications in a similar manner.” 
Marian remained silent. She was too hurt and 
astonished to trust herself to speak ; and fear- 
ing he had offended her (the vision of her 
50,000/. stood before him), he endeavoured to 
make some excuse, by saying all who listen to 
such idle stories are sure to be deceived. “For 
my part, I could not bear the feeling of being 
made a dupe—as the vulgar call it, being out- 
witted.” ‘ But surely,” interrupted Marian, 
“because there may be some imposture in the 
world, we are not to set all down as rogues; 
and if you return every appeal made to your 
charity, without examining into it, how often 
may you not have sent away some deserving 
object, who, had you known the truth, you 
would have been delighted to befriend!” De- 
lighted to befriend! Peter Benson delight in 
befriending the poor and needy! little did 
Marian know the pang, the convulsive shiver, 
oceasioned by the mere supposition of such 
weakness. The arrival of visitors put an end 
to the discussion; but the thoughts of both 
parties dwelt on this scene. She was sorry 
her father had not been present, — he, who 
never turned from the poor till he had ascer- 
tained whether their poverty arose from guilt 
or misfortune—he who had taught her that it 
would be far more conducive to her own peace 
of mind to relieve two who might not be deserv- 
ing, than to send one innocent victim away, 
perhaps to perish for want of that aid she 
could afford to give. Her father had told her 
to search out the truth, as well as circumstances 
might permit, but never to suspect (without 
examination) guilt where virtue seemed pos- 
sible. Habitually she was charitable in mind, 
and liberal in her bounty towards others ; and 
her father’s advice only made her a wiser dis- 
penser of the gifts placed in her power, without 
checking the rich stream from whence they 
flowed. 

On leaving the breakfast-table the following 
morning; Marian was desired by her father to 
come to his study in half an hour. There was 
an unusual air of anxiety in his manner when 


he made this request; and Marian feared jt 
might be to make seme arrangement respect. 
ing the time of her marriage, and consequent 
separation from him. Latterly she could not 
think of the former event without dread; and 
the alternative had become proportionably fear. 
ful to her imagination. 

When she entered the study, her father took 
her by the hand, and placing her on the sofa 
by him, said, “ My dear Marian, I have never 
found you wanting in candour: tell me in one 
word what caused you to send back the letter 
we had been perusing together without even a 
word of kindness to the poor afflicted people 
we had (as I thought) decided on relieving?” 

Marian burst into tears, saying, “Oh, papa, 
do not look so sternly at me: it was Mr. Benson, 
who insisted on its being returned ;—indeed, it 
was he who directed and gave it back.” 

“Bless you, my child! I thought it could 
never be your act. Your poor old father knew 
you- better; and so I told our amiable young 
curate, who came to me this morning quite 
broken-hearted about it. Indeed, I never saw 
any one more deeply pained than Mr. Villiers 
appeared to be at this occurrence.” 

Marian’s face was suffused with crimson as 
she inquired how Mr. Villiers became ac- 
quainted with it. 

“‘ He told me,” replied her father, “ that the 
poor widow (who, it appears, was herself the 
bearer of the packet), called on him; and, on 
his proposing to give her a letter to me, she 
related the heartless rebuff she had just met 
with.” 

“ Dear papa, do undeceive Mr. Villiers (and 
she blushed yet more deeply): it would dis- 
tress me that he should think it my act.” 

“ He does not, my child; he did you the 
justice to believe you must have been dictated 
to by another: but it is of this other we must 
now speak. Deal with me frankly, Marian ;— 
after what has passed, what are your feelings 
‘towards Mr. Benson?” 

Thus called upon, Marian acknowledged that 
her acceptance of him had been in obedience to 
what she supposed her father’s positive wish ; 
but that nothing in his character since their 
engagement had made any favourable impres- 
sion on her: she had many times perceived it 
to be selfish; and this last act, with his rea- 
soning upon it (which she now repeated), ap- 
peared to stamp him as so thoroughly heart- 
less, that she could not now think of their 
union but with horror.” 

‘Nor shall you think of it longer: this very 
day he shall receive his dismissal. The man 
who could thus act, and thus argue, never could 
deserve you;’’ and tenderly embracing her, the 
fond father continued, “ who ever will deserve 
you, my Marian?” 

In time to hear the close of this inquiry, Mr. 
Villiers entered the study; and had either fa- 
ther or daughter looked at him, they would 
have seen one whose dearest hopes had been 
fixed on being at some future day considered 
so, and whose altered looks and suppressed 
sighs shewed how those hopes had been blighted 
by hearing of her engagement to another. 

Peter Benson’s rage at the receipt of a let- 
ter, which plainly gave him to understand his 
harshness of opinion and want of liberality had 
caused his affianced bride to reject him, was 
unbounded; nor was his disappointment les- 
sened by hearing, within a few weeks; that she 
had been unexpectedly left a legacy to a large 
amount, and had thus become one of the richest 
heiresses of the day. He had hardly recovered 
from this shock, when news was brought him 





of a severe conflagration which had destroyed 
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his extensive warehouses in London. No one | 
doubted that a man of his caution would be | 
amply insured: they were not aware of the | 
extent of his parsimony. Though frequently 
prompted to take this precaution, he could not 
persuade himself to pay money for that which 
by possibility might never make him any return. 

Loss after loss closely followed on each 
other; and in every instance this hard-hearted, 
unsympathising man could trace their origin 
to some act of brutality, or some niggardly 
conduct of his own. His health became im- 
paired; and he was nearly driven mad by the 
clerks in his counting-house sending for a 
doctor, whom he refused to pay. 
unequal to the daily calls of business; and 
having always been the active superintendent 
of his own concerns, things became worse and 
worse; all his underlings hated him, and were 
but too prompt to take advantage of his imbe- 
cile state. The nervous fear that he was rob- 
bed aggravated the disease under which he 
laboured; and he was hardly to be recognised 
when he set out, for the second time, in search 
of his mother. His appeal could not be re- 
jected by that mother’s heart. His obdurate 
nature, his uncharitable mind, were known to 
her; but he was her son, and she allowed him 
to share the scanty pittance he had, in the 
pride of wealth and power, almost grudged her. 

The village-doctor advised a warm climate ; 
and by the sale of her furniture and other 
effects, his mother procured the means, and 
accompanied him abroad. Every day in- 
creased his fretful, discontented temper—every 
day, too, his bodily weakness augmented; and 
ere they had been a month at Nice, where 
suffering had obliged them to halt, it was evi- 
dent his end was fast approaching ; and his mo- 
ther became anxious that he should see some 
clergyman, who might, even at that late hour, 
bring his mind to reflect on those truths of 
which he never would permit her to speak. 

Full of this thought, she one evening stole 
from his sick couch to make inquiries about 
the resident ministet; but had the disappoint- 
ment to find he was absent from Nice. Worn 
out with the fatigue she had undergone, both 


He became | = 





of body and mind, she was retracing her feeble 
steps, her tears flowing fast as she reflected 
how terrible would be her son’s last moments, | 
deprived of the only hope she had dared to | 
look for to render them peaceful by prayer and | 
repentance, when she found herself accosted | 
by an Englishman, who had observed her de- 
jected appearance, and now asked ifhe could be | 
of any service in her distress. On hearing her | 
errand and its disappointment, Villiers (for it | 
was he, who was travelling with his bride, his | 
long-loved Marian, and her father) told her he | 
was a Protestant clergyman, and would accom- | 
pany her home. Arrived at the sick man’s 
chamber, he gently approached the bed with 
an expression of sympathy and pity. He did 
not recognise in the emaciated dying form be- 
fore him the man he had once slightly known, 
and whose character he had cordially despised ; 
but Benson’s memory was rendered faithful by 
hatred and fancied wrong; and starting up in 
bed with the sudden strength of frenzy, he ex- 
claimed, with a dreadful oath, “ Out of my sight, 
thou sycophant! was it not enough to rob me 
of the girl’s money, but you come here to gloat 
your eyes on my wretcheduess, and watch my 
dying moments?” 

“ Poor soul, how he raves!” said the terri- 
fied mother. 

“Raves!” cried the dying man, as he shook 
his fist with convulsive energy; “do you think 





Iknow him not? I tell you, mother, it is Vil- 


the part assigned him. The Maid of Honour 


will be a great attraction for many a night to 
come. 


liers-—it is the fiend who crossed my path to 
wealth, and who has come to look on his vic- 
tim;”? and, with an hysterical laugh and an 
awful blasphemy, Peter Benson ceased to 
breathe, —unsoftened, unrepentant; shewing 
that the possession of wealth, without sympathy 
of soul and the exercise of benevolence, leads 
but to misery here, and an awful prospect for 
hereafter ! 

As Sir Philip Sydney has said, ‘‘ Riches may 
be considered a treasury of blessings when pos- 
sessed by the worthy, and an abused good in 
the hands of the heartless!” 





VARIETIES. 

The Sporting Almanack and Oracle of Rural 
Life, for 1842. (A. H. Baily and Co.; E. Chur- 
ton).—The fourth year of a highly embellished 
and acceptable publication. The illustrations 
are engraved in steel (the only material that 
could furnish the large supply which is called 
for by the popularity of the work), and the 
| designs by R. B. Davis, the Animal Painter to 

-- = the Queen. The penning of Sheep, the Ken- 
MUSIC. {nel Nursery, Rook-shooting, Otter-hunting, 
WE have to acknowledge from Wessel and Co., | &c., are all suitable and excellent subjects, ex- 
importers and publishers of foreign music, co- | Cellently treated; and the sporting, gardening, 
pies of Auber’s overture to Les Diamans de la | farming, and other information, is of the most 
Couronne, and F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy’s over- | useful kind. It is altogether the Almanack for 
ture to Gamacho’s Marriage—Nos. 14 and 26 of | rural life, and the sports of the field. 

a valuable series of Modern Overtures now in| _ The English Helicon, by T. K. Hervey (A. H. 
course of publication. They are both agreeably | Baily and Co.), is so beautiful a contribution to 
arranged for the pianoforte, and can be had | 0UF national genius, that we cannot allow the 
with orchestral accompaniments, or as duets. | Week to pass without directing notice to the 

Also, Nos. 41 and 42 (Les Diamans de la volume, which embalms and preserves in de- 
Couronne and La Reine Calarina) of a collection | lightful harmony so fine a collection of English 
of popular quadrilles, composed by P. Musard, | poetry. It is a monument full of honour to 
Tolbecque, and Dufresne. The above numbers | the living and lately lost poets of the land, and 
are by P. Musard, and are so thoroughly known will be sweetly welcome to all who love and 
to the public as favourites at the Promenade admire the Muses. 

Concerts, that they require but few words of re-| H. B. has this week produced three clever 
commendation from us. We will only say, that | and entertaining caricatures (Nos. 711, 12, 13): 
they will be found, either with orwithout accom- | the first, a new omnibus starting for Windsor, 
paniment, equally delightful in the drawing or | driven by the new Ministers, and the old ones 
dancing room. The same remarks may apply | trying to persuade John Bull not to trust him- 
to Jullien’s Royal Union Quadrilles, (introduc- | self in it, though the Queen and Prince Albert 
ing the popular airs, “ Rory O’More,” “ Jenny , ate seated inside; the next 1s a good New- 
Jones,” “ St. Patrick’s Day,” &c., &c.), which | market and political joke upon Hilli-onnee ; 
are full of spirit, and admirably calculated for | and the last a capital game at whist, in which 
giving zest to the dance. | Wellington and Peel are certainly beating Mel- 

Ris : _ bourne and Russell. Altogether, the three 

| have more originality and humour than we 
THE DRAMA. have lately seen in these popular performances, 

Her Majesty’s Theatre-—Mr. Lumley, solici- | and are in the artist’s happiest vein. 
tor, who has for several seasons been virtually; Time and Tide wait for no Man,—so incul- 
at the head of the party farming Her Majesty's cates Mr. E. Wilson on a square of pasteboard, 
Theatre, managed by Laporte, has again be-/| full of wise saws and modern instances, en- 
come the lessee, at the rent of 14,0007. instead | forced by a border of four little prints, shewing 
of 12,0007. | people too late for steamers, railroads, banking 

Adelphi.—A very amusing little comedy, | hours, and a deathbed. It is a true lesson, and 
called Zhe Maid of Honour, was placed upon at a small price. 
the Adelphi stage on Monday with more than) 7. Phillips.—It is with sincere sorrow we 
the usual tact and judgment so generally al- | have learnt the sudden death of Mr. Phillips, 
lowed to Mr. Yates. Dialogue of much point, | who was accidentally killed on the Birmingham 
and situations of considerable dramatic effect, | Railroad. As an agreeable actor and accom- 
are to be praised in the author, or adapter (for | plished singer Mr. Phillips was long popular 
we believe the piece is from the French); but! on the stage; and, more recently, his lectures 
for the scenery, dresses, properties, which are | on music acquired him just celebrity. We heat 
all of the fittest and most costly description, | that it was in attempting to quit a carriage 
we must thank the active and enterprising | whilst in motion that the fatal calamity befel 
manager. The plot turns on three ladies loving him. The wheels broke and crushed his limbs 
one captain of the guard, viz. the queen, a/ in so dreadful a manner that he only survived 
duchess, and a maid- of honour—the latter be- | a very short time. In private life he was an 
ing loved in return. A wily courtier advances , amiable man, and highly respected by all who 
his own political interests and the suit of the | knew him. 
lovers at the same time, and finally triumphs Case of Mrs. Leigh.—An appeal to the pub- 
over the political party opposed to him, which | lic has been made on behalf of this poor lady, 
is headed by the aforesaid duchess, and suc-| late a publisher in the Strand, in which it is 
ceeds in causing the union of the young couple. | stated that she is the daughter of Mr. James 
It would be almost impossible to give too much | Mathews, the eminent bookseller and pub- 
eulogium to the acting of Mrs. Yates as the | lisher, who, for upwards of forty years, cartied 
Queen, Mrs. Fosbrooke as the Duchess, or Miss | on business in the Strand; and the widow of 
E. Chaplin as the Maid of Honour. This young Mr. Samuel Leigh, who continued the same 
lady will prove a real acquisition ‘to the Adel- | business for nearly thirty years with credit and 
phicompany. Yates himself, asthe courtier, was | success, until most severe and unexpected losses 
peculiarly felicitous ; indeed. nearly the only bar | in trade brought him into overwhelming diffi- 
to the general good character of the acting was | culties, under which his health sank, and his 
Mr. Spencer Forde as the lover: he is neither | premature decease left his family in embar- 


rassed circumstances. Vainly exerting hetself 





E. C. pp C—. 











quite comely nor quite old enough a staget for | 
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to rise above these misfortunes, Mrs. Leigh, 
now nearly sixty years of age, has at length 
been compelled to retire from the scene of her 
long-continued struggles literally penniless, 
and in extreme want, having for the last few 
months endeavoured to support herself by 
manual labour. A few friends have formed 
themselves into a committee, with a view to 
make her distressed circumstances known to 
“the trade” and the public, and thereby ob- 
tain, by subscription, a sum sufficient to pur- 
chase for her a small annuity, in which humane 
endeavour we most earnestly wisli them suc- 
cess. 

Eton.—Busts of Lord Grenville, Mr. Can- 
ning, and Lord North, have been presented to 
Eton-College, where the originals received their 
education, by the Duke of Buckingham, Lord 
Canning, and Lord Guildford. This is an ex- 
cellent example, and will, we trust, be gene- 
rally followed; for Eton has produced many 
great men, and we can conceive nothing more 
interesting or stimulating to the rising genera- 
tion, their successors, than to have their linea- 
ments constantly in view among the honoured 
of their native land. 

Meteoric Stones.—A prodigious shower of me- 
teoric stones is described in thé continental 
journals as having fallen on the 10th of August 
in Russia. From the quantity they seem to 
have been almost the wreck of a planet. 

Lord Alfred Conyngham has had a number of 
burrows opened in Kent; in which some inte- 
testing Celtic and Roman .remains have been 
found. 

Mr. Bernard Cavanagh, the fasting-man, has 
issued an advertisement to say that he “ re- 
eeives company” at a shilling a head. Pretty 
entertainment to be expected from acknow- 
ledged starvation! 

A few Far-Westers by the last Packet. — 
A Yankee Gourmand.—A man returned home 
one night very late, and rather the worse for 
liquor; and being hungry withal, he stuck his 
fork into a bowl of something that L.is wife had 
left upon the table before retiring. He worked 
away with his mouthful very patiently for some 
time; at length, not being able to masticate 
what he considered was intended for his supper, 
he sung out to his wife, “ I say, old woman, 
where did you get your cabbages from? they 
are so ’nation stringy, I ca’nt chew them.”— 
‘“* My gracious!”’ cried the good lady, “ if the 
stupid feller aint eating up all my caps that I 
put in starch over-night!” 

Absence of Mind.—<A doctor in Boston, a short 
time since, gave one of his patients a piece of 
paper, and threw the medicine into the fire; 
nor did he discover his mistake till the sick 
man began to recover from his illness. 

Preparations for War.—An American paper 
complains, that in salting down horses for vic- 
tualling the navy, sufficient attention is not 
paid to the removing the shoes, and that in 
consequence the teeth of many of the sailors 
have been pretty considerably injured. 

American Artists.—A painter in New Orleans 
possesses such extraordinary talents, that he 
can paint a pine-plank, or any other piece of 
wood, so exactly like marble, that when thrown 
into the river it will instantly sink to the bot- 
tom. 

Mercantile Punctuality.x—An old gentleman 
boasted that he had been forty-seven years in 
business, and never during the whole of that 
period disappointed but one creditor, and that 
ong only upon a single occasion. ‘ Bless me,” 
replied the person whom he addressed, “ what 
an example for our young mercantile commu- 
nity! Pray, how was that one disappointment 





occasioned?” ‘“ Why,” responded the correct 
trader, “I paid the debt when it became due; 
and I never saw a man so astonished in all my 
life as my creditor was: it was a wonder it 
did’nt throw him into convulsions—for my part, 
I did'nt get over it for some months after- 
wards.” 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Remarks on Heaving Down a 72-Gun Ship, by Com- 
mander R. Harris, R.N., 4to, 3s, 6d.—Pawsey’s Ladies’ 
Fashionable Repository for 1842, 2s. 6d, tuck.—Pawsey’s 
London Diary and Almanack for 1842, 1s.—Bp. Middle- 
ton on the Doctrine of the Greek Article, by Rose, new 
edit. 8vo, 12s.— Ebenezer; or, hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us, by J. G. Lazarus, 12mo, 5s.—Conformity: a 
Tale, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo, 3s. 6d. — Parker's 
Progressive Exercises in English Grammar, Part III., 
12mo, 2s. bd. —The Mirza, by James Morier, Esq., 
3 vols. post Svo, 1/, lls. 6d.—A Help to Catechising, 
by the Rev. J. Beaven, fep. 3s. — Every Family’s Book 
of Amusement, 18mo, 3s. 6d. — Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ 
Flower-Garden of Ornamental Bulbs, 4to, 2/. 12s.—A 
Voyage to India, by the Author of ‘ Charlie's Dis- 
coveries,” sq. 4s.—Le Livre de Mon Fils, 1842, fep. 4s.— 
Le Livre de Ma Fille, 1842, fep. 4s.—The Laws of Land- 
lord, Tenant, and Lodger, by J. Pater, 12mo, 5s.—Thom- 
son's Lessons, with 48 Illustrations, p. 8vo, 12s.—Christ- 
mas Improvement; or, Hunting Mrs. P., 3d edit. sq. 
2s. 6d.—Transactions of tiie Manchester Geological So- 
ciety, Vol. I. Svo, 16s. 6d.—Affection’s Keepsake for 
1842, 32mo, 2s.— The Paneuphonon Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, by W. Bayley, Ist Series, 8vo, 6s. 6d. — Cousin 
Natalia’s Tales, with Illustrations, by F. Corbaux, 1S8mo, 
3s. 6d. plain ; 4s. 6d. coloured. — Sermons, by the Rev. 
J. Milner and the Rev. J. Fawcett, 8vo, 12s.— Memoirs 
of Extraordinary Popular Delusions, by C. Mackay, 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s,—Statutes, 4. and 5th Vict. and 5th Vict., 
8vo, 1ls.—The Chess-Player’s Chronicle, Vol. L., 8vo, 
15y.—Sir W. Scott's Poetry, with 24 Illustrations, 1 vol. 
8vo, 1/. Lls. 6d.—Lectures in Divinity, by J. Hey, D.D., 
3d edit. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. — Examples of Differential and 
Integral Caleulus collected by D. F. Gregory, 8vo, 18s.— 
Sporting Architecture, by G. Tattersall, 4to, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
—The Love-Gift for 1842, 32mo, 2s. 6d. cl.; 3s. silk. 
— Rapier’s First Book of Writing, 18mo, Is. 6d.— 
Cecil, a Peer: a Sequel to “ Cecil,” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
1/. lls. 6d.— Blackwood’s Standard Novels, Vol. I. 
Galt’s “ Annals of the Parish,” &c. fep. 6s.—A Run 
through the United States, by Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.— Woman, with other Poems, by 
R. Montgomery, 5th edit. fep. 4s.—The Story of Joan of 
Arc, by R. M. Evans, sq. 4s. 6¢d.—De Foe’s Works, 
Vol. XX. (completion), fep. 5s.—The Squirrels, and other 
Animals, by G. Waring, sq. 3s. Gd.—Jem Bunt, by the 
** Old Sailor,” 1 vol. Svo, 14s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
October. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 21 | From 34 to 46 | 29°71 to 30°63 
Friday 20.000 22 | .00- 2B a 30°04 .. 29°85 
Saturday ...23]....36 .. 29°42 29°09 
Sunday ....24]....44 . 28°85 28°95 


Monday .... 25 | .... 38 28°98 .. 29°14 
Tuesday..-.. 26|....31 .. 29°23... 29°39 
Wednesday .. 27 43 29°40 29°34 
Wind south-west and south-east from the 21st to the 
24th, since north and north-east. On the 2lst, gene- 
rally clear; the 22d, morning overcast, afternoon and 
evening clear; the 23d, generally cloudy, raining fre- 
quently during the morning and afternoon; the 24th, 
morning overcast, with rain, otherwise clear; the 25th, 
morning foggy, afternoon cloudy, evening clear; the 
26th, noon clear, otherwise overcast, raining frequently 
and heavily during the evening; the 27th, a general 
overcast, raining frequently during the afternoon and 
evening, with boisterous wind. 
Rain fallen, *295 inch. 
CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
51° 37° 32°’ north. 
3 51 west of Greenwich. 


Edmonton. 
Latitude, 
Longitude, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(> We have received a great number of new publi- 
cations too late in the week to enable us to give them 
adequate reviews. Among these are the ‘‘ Keepsake” 
and ‘‘ Book of Beauty” Annuals, James’ “ Cour de 
Lion,” Mackay’s ‘‘ Popular Delusions,” &c., &c.; so that 
our present No. must be received as a sort of transition 
one, preparatory to many novelties. 

e shall commence our weekly list of literary and 
scientific meetings in our next. Mr. King (Carbon and 
Silicon) deferred for a week; also notice of Anderson 
and Rogers’s steam-carriages in Ireland. 

Erratum.—In our last, p. 694, line 13, for “ Oxford” 
read “ Cambridge.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
ICHARD MOSLEY and CO. have for 


many years paid great attention to the manufacture ¢ 
METALLIC PENS, and have succeeded to their utmost wish in «is. 
covering a mode of giving a great degree of elasticity, which, added 
to their durability and anti-corrosive qualities, are found the most 
superior and economical yet invented. ey are made of various 
legrees of hardness, to suit every description of writer; and are per- 
fectly tree from all the inc i plained of in the 
use of Metallic Pens. 
To be had of all respectable Stationers, &c. throughout the Kingdom, 
Observe that every Pen is stamped “ Richard Mosley and Co, 
London.” 
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OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT.— 

The rdinary perties of thi ition make it 

one of the most useful articles ever presented to the public. It is 

perfectly impervious to hot or cold water, and will resist the ettects 

of the most intense heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its hold that 

a new fracture is almost certain to take place rather than a severance 

in the original. Thus its utility surpasses all other Cements for the 

fixing and mending of China, Glass, and Ivory ; the setting of stones 
and Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c. 

Sold wholesale and retail, in bottles, at 1s. Gd., 2s. Gd., 49. 6i.,and 
7s. Gd., by the Proprietor’s sole Agents, Bloteld and Co., Cutlers and 
Razor-Makers, t; Middle Row, Holborn; and by their appointment, 
at the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 

Blofeld’s London-made Table-Knives, at Blofeld and Co.'s, 6 
Middle Row, Holborn. 








APTAIN PIDDING’S TEAS were for- 


merly sold under the title of ** Howqua’s Mixture,” and 
** towqua’s Small-leaf Gunpowder ;” but hundreds of Grocers 
and ‘Tea-ccalers, anxious to profit by the celebrity of Tea which 
he alone imports, and which they found it impossible to procure, 
have given the same title to rubbish of their own mixing, so that 
there is now scarce one but has his Howqua’s, Mowqua's, Sao- 
qua’s, or some other mixture. Against such imposition the only 
security is Captain Pidding’s name;—this they have not yet 
forged, and his signature is on every really genuine package. 
Captain Pidding has only two Agents in London,—C., Verrey, 218 
Regent Street, and ‘I’. Littlejohn and Son, 77 King William Street, 
City. 
For Country Agencies, address Captain Pidding, 22 College Hill, 
London. = 


TO BONUS POLICY HOLDERS. 


HE PROTECTIVE RE-ASSURANCE 
__ having been again desired by parties who availed themselves 
(during the currency of the two last Equitable decennial periods) of 
the simple system originated by the Asylum in 1828, the Directors, 
to avoid the future necessity for such repetitions, have constructed 
scales of renewable term insurances, continuous from division to 
division, according to the duration of the original policy, without 
having recourse to new Certificates of health, or further investigation 
of any kind, afer one present satisfactory appearance betore a Medical 
Officer of the Company, thus providing, as far as possible, a remedy 
for the defects of the Bonus system, rendered glaringly apparent by 
the existing expediency for such protective re-assurance. By the 
adoption of this easy plan, parties may not only secure Equitable and 
other Bonuses, but, at the same time, provide, by such extra insur- 
ance, for any additional object that may occur during the currency 
of the original Policy, whilst, in the event of premature death, they 
will have paid no more than the price of a term, with the full advan- 
tage of a whole-life insurance, and realise all the expectant advan- 
tages of Survivorship. 
Further particulars may be obtained by personal or written appli- 
cation, at the Company’s House, 70 Cornhill. 
ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFF. OFFICE, 
70 Cornhill, and 5 Waterloo Place, London, 
Established in 1824. 
Directors. 
The Honourable William Fraser, Chairman. 
Major-General Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B., Dep. Chairman. 
J. Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. C. W. Hallett, Esq. 
Foster Reynolds, Esq. William Edmund Ferrers, Esq. 
William Pratt, Esq. Thomas Fenn, Esq. : 
Geo. Palmer, jun. Esq. G. Farren, Esq., Resident Director. 
Medical Officers in London, 
Physician.—R. Ferguson, M.D., 9 Queen Street, May Fair. 
Visiting Physician.—J. Forbes, M.D., F.R.5., 12 Old Burlington 
Street. 


Surgeons.—H. Mayo, Esq. F.R.S., 19 George Street, Hanover Square; 
and ton Street, h k 





T. Callaway, Esq., 


Persons suffering from Chronic Disease, or 
larity of Form, in Pregnancy, or Old Age, are insured at pro- 
pertionate rates, the Asylum being the Company which originally 
extended the benefits of life insurance to such cases. 
New System of Renewable Term Insurances. 

The utmost advantages are secured by the smallest necessary out# 
lay; the Policies being continued year by year for the whole of life 
whatever the future health of the assured, at a stipulated slight 
increase of premium, up to the age of 70, when the rate remains 
stationary. 

Extracts from Renewable Term Rates for Select Lives. — 
Ae z | Istyr. | 2d yr. | ard yr. | 4th yr. | Sth yr. | 6thyr. | 7thy 
3017 6 4)1 7 1f1 71/1 8 9j1 9 7j110 5j1N 4 


Extracts from the Even Rates for Select Lives. _ 
acx.| 200 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 6 | 7 bd 
Prem.|111 9/2 2 0/217 1/4 2 0/610 9/10 8 6/1918 








Alternative. , 
Two-thirds, only, of the even rates, whether for select or diseased 
lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may be paid down, and or 
balance, with interest at 4 per cent, deducted from the sum assured. 
Foreign, and Military and Naval Insurance. ; 
Distinct verngy- Suge of paces, accemting to salubrity of climate; 
a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or voyages. 
Diioae whee destinations are Les known, peasy to all parts of 
the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 
GEO. FARREN, Resident Director. 
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ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
GUARANTEED MUTUAL and PROPRIETARY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House, and 
19 Regent Street, London ; St. Andrew's Strect, Edinburgh ; Fleet 
Street, Dublin. 
Directors. 

Kennett Kingsford, Esq. 
John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
James Hartley, Es 


Alexander Anderson, Esq. 

John Atkins, Esq. 

James Bidden, Esq. 

Captain F. Brandreth 

Vice-Admiral Robert Honyman q- 

Benjamin Ifill, Esq. Alexander Robertson, Esq., Ma- 

John Johnso: » Alderman naging Director. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 

Secretary—F. Edgell, Esq. 

Important improvements have been introduced into Life Assur- 
ance practice by this Company. 

The Policies are indefeasible ar 
been o>tained by fi isrep : 

The Board of Directors satisfy themselves upon the various ques- 
tions proposed before they enter into contracts of Assurance ; and 
frame their Policies in such terms as to preclude all future ques- 
tions as to their validity, and thus render them indisputable and 
negotiable documents of future debt against the Company. 

Parties may be assured either upon the participating or non-par- 
ticipating plan ; the assured are relieved of all say oper and 
the participating class is entitled to the whole of the profits upon 
that branch of the business. 

Table to assure £10), with addition of Profits. 


| “Age 3. | Age 40. | Age 45. | Age 50. | Age 55. 
7\ £215 10) £3 5 0] £515 5| £410 7) £5 8 8) 
“Persons interested in the Lives of Nominees or Debtors may, for 
atrifling extra Premium, be relieved from the risk of their Policies 
being forfeited by the parties going to foreign countries. 

One-half of the Premiums may remain unpaid for seven years, 
affording a greater facility for loan transactions and family provi- 
sions than any other plan which has been suggested. 

Credit Table to assure £100, payable at death. 

‘Ave 20. | Age 25. | Age 30. | a 40. | Age 45. a 50. 

£018 0) 21 0 7) 1 3 7] #111 51.4116 6122 3 9 

The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents; and 
Medical Gentlemen are in all cases remunerated for their reports. 


» unless they have 
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PURE DIET FORCHILDREN AND INVALIDS, ALSO AN 
EXCELLENT ADJUNCT WITH NEW MILK FOR BREAK- 
PASTS AND SUPPERS. 


. 7 SRT 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY and 
PATENT GROATS are universally recommended by the 
as unequalled for Infants’ Food and the Sick Chamber. 

each Packet are directions for preparing a Cooling Beverage, 
a Delicious Pudding, a Nutritious Food for Infants and for Mothers 
during the period of nursing. 

CAUTION.—Be careful to ask for “ Robinson's Patent,” and to 
observe on each Packet or Canister the words, “ By Royal Letters 
Patent,” and the signature of “ MATTs, ROBINSON.” 

Robinson and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, 64 Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, London. 


Faculty 


H ENDRIE'S ESPRIT de VIOLETTE.— 

Melarosa Fiorente, a new Italian Perfume; Fssence of Ge- 
ranium Rosé; the Royal Bouquets; and a variety of novel Extraits 
d'Odeurs, are now in great perfection. 

Hendrie’s Pertumed Spirit of Lavender is a very fragrant and grate- 
ful preparation of that favourite and refreshing scent. tracts of 
the simple flowers, and all the fashionable compositions. 

R. HENDRIE, Perfumer to her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street 
Quadrant. 








LITERATURE AND ART. 
RT-UNION of ISLINGTON and 


NORTH LONDON.—This Institution is founded on the 
plan of the Art-Union of London, for the purpose of promoting the 
extension of taste in the Fine Arts, and hr the encouragement of 
living Artists; while, by the non-appropriation of any Funds for the 
production of a single Engraving, the Prizes are relatively greater in 
value and in number. Subscription to the Annual Distribution, 
Half-a-Guinea, 

Particulars may be had on application at the Office (pro tempore), 
Halton Cottage, Halton Street, Islington. 

T. W. BENTLEY, }u bs 

W. H. BUTTERFIELD, J Hon. Secs. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ra - rove 
APIER-MACHE WORKS, 15 Welling- 
ton Street North, Strand. — CHARLES F. BIELEFELD 
begs to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that in addition to the 
Volume of Patterns already published, he has now produced Forty 
new Engravings (which may be had separately at 6d. each). The 
complete work now comprises nearly 850 Patterns of Works in every 
style, actually manufactured in Papier Maché, and on sale: consist- 
ing of Pictures and Glass Fra:nes, Cornices, Mouldings, Flowers, and 
every species of Decoration for Ceilings, Walls, Xc. The excellence 
of the improved Papier Maché Ornaments in Architecture is now 
fully understood and admitted by the first Architects, and by the 
most eminent Builders in London and the provinces. 
The above folio volume is sold bound complete, with a Tariff of 
Prices, at 5 guineas. 


1 
‘IR ROBERT PEEL.—LEGGATT and 
\J NEVILLE have the pleasure to announce that the original 
whole-length PORTRAIT of SIR ROBERT PEEL, just painted, 
taken from Life, forming the Comnanion Portrait to Lucas’s Duke 
of Wellington, is now on PRIVATE VIEW for a FEW DAYS, at 
their Establishment, 79 Cornhill. 
“The likeness is a good one; the attitude is charact 
the original ; and the whole is spirited and full of life.”’— Tims 
ards of admission may be obtained of Mr. Bors, the Publisher, 
+i aaa Square; and of Messrs. Leggatt and Neville, 79 Corn- 
ill. 


au w > r 

AW LECTURES.—Professor BULLOCK 

i zin a COURSE of LECTURES on CIVIL SUITS for 

of INJURIES to PERSONS and PROPERTY, on 

dis ING, the 12th of November next, at half-past Seven 
e'Clock; and he will continue the Course every subsequent Tuesday 
and Friday evening during the academical term, at the same hour.® 


; J. LONSDALF, Principal. 
King’s College, London, Oct, 14, 1841. ‘ : 


USICAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
—The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Socie 
will, by the liberal permission of the Royal Society of Musi 

be held in their Rooms. No. 12 LISLE STREET, LEICESTER 

SQUARE, on MONDAY EVENING next, the Ist of November, at 

7 o'clock precisely fi 
The object of this Society is to print scarce and valuable Musical 

Works, which, at present, exist only in Manuscript, in separate and 

detach parts; or which, having been long out of print, are unat- 

tainable by those who may wish to possess them. net 

t is well known that Pur. 's Operas, and many of his Odes, are 
only to be found in Manuscr that few of the Madrigals and An- 
thems of Wilbye, jGibbons, ett, Weelkes, Bateson, Ward, By rde, 

Morley, and other eminent composers of the same period, have been 

reprinted ; and the original editions are not only costly, but, being in 

separate parts, are rarely to be found complete. It is not, however, 
very creditable to the musical taste and liberality of this country and 
aye, that these and other Works of acknowledged eminence should 
y r, be approaching extinction ; and it is thought that 
ccomplish the very desirable object of preserving 

of republication. ° 
are expended in printing such Works as may be 
decided on by the Committee, and all other expenses avoided as far 
as possible ; the office of Editor, for instance, being in all cases un- 

dertaken gratuitously. a 
The Works are printed on the best paper (hot-pressed), the original 

Pretaves, &c., preserved, and each Work preceded by Introductory 

Remarks, and occasionally by the Life of the Composer. ? 

The subscription is 1/. annually; for which every Subscriber re- 
ceives a copy of each Work printed by the Society. 
The Publications of the present year consist of, : 

A Mass for five Voices, composed for the old Cathedral of Saint Paul, 
4.p. 1553, by William Byrde; from a copy, supposed to be unique, 
in the possession of Mr. Chappell. Preceded by a Lite of the Com- 
Poser, and edited by Edw. F. Rimbault, Esq. a 

The first Set of English Madrigals, to three, four, five, and six 
Voices, newly composed by John Wilbye. 1598. Edited by James 
_Turle, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbe 

Dido and neas, an Opera, composed, a.». 1675, by Henry Purcell. 
Edited by G. Alex. Macfarren, Esq., Professor of Harmony at the 
_Royal Academy of Music. f 

First Set of Madrigals and Motetts, of five parts, apt for Viols and 
Voices, newly composed by Orlando Gibbons, Bachelor of Music, 
and Organist of His Majesty's Honourable Chapel in Ordinary. 
1612. Edited by Sir George Smart, Organist and Composer to 
Her Majesty's Chapels Royal. : 
The last-mentioned Work will be issued after the General Meeting, 

in order that it may contain a printed List of Members up to the Ist 

of November. The number of Members already exceeds 700. 
Subscriptions are received at Chappell’s Music Warehouse, No. 50 

New Bond Street, where Prospectuses and all particulars may be 

obtained. 

The Treasurer will attend to receive subscriptions an hour before 
the Meeting. By order of the Council, 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, Secretary. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Early in December will be published, price One Guinea, 


IR UVEDALE PRICE on the PICTU- 
\ RESQUE; with an Introductory Essay on the Origin of 
Taste, and much Original Matter, 

By Sir THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. 
With Sixty beautiful Engravings, — on wood by Mr. Montague 
Stanley. 
Edinburgh: Caldwell, Lloyd, and Co. London: Wm. 3. Orr and 
Co. Dublin: W. Curry and Co. 


2% vols. 8vo, with Two large Maps by Arrowsmith, 
above Fifty Illustrations, some coloured, 


Just ready, in 
and 


Under the Authority of her Majesty's Government, 


OURNALS of TWO EXPEDITIONS of 
e DISCOVERY in NORTH-WEST and WESTERN AUs- 
TRALIA during the Years 1837, 1858, and 18 Describing 
many jy -dis 1, imp , and fertile Districts; with Obser- 
vations on the Moral and Physical Condition of the Aboriginal Inha- 
bitants, &c. &c. 

By Captain GEORGE GREY, Governor of South Australia, 

T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street ; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 








The following Periodical Works, for November 1841, will be 
published by Charles Knight and Co. 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, during the Reign of George III., Part XI., price 2s. 
A Re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 
George II., in quarter volumes, Part V., price 5s. 


ONDON. Part VIII., price 1s. 6d.; pub- 
lished also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE. 
(New Series), price 6d. 
HE PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA. Part CV., 
price 1s. 6d. ° 
Tux Penny Cyciorapia, Re-issuc in Half-Volumes, Vol- 
XXL. Part I., in a stiff wrapper, price 3s. 
NIGHT’S STORE of KNOWLEDGE, 
Part V., price 9d.; published also in Weekly Num- 
bers, price 2d. 
LLUSTRATED COMMENTARY upon 
q the Old and New Testaments, with numerous Woodcuts. 
Re-issuc in Monthly Parts, Part [V., price 2s. 6d. 
NIGHT’S MISCELLANIES.—Branp’s 
Porvuar Antiquities. Vol. Il., price 5%. A new 


Edition, by Sir Henry Excis, Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum. 


Part X. 


Just pubiished, 
HE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. Vol. XXI.,| 
bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE CHRISTIAN TRAVELLER— 
Western Arnica, with 47 Ilnstritions on wood, bound 
in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


MONTGOMERY'S POEMS. 
Standard edition, in 5 vols. royal 18mo. 
In a few days will be published, the fifth edition of 
OMAN; with othr POEMS, 
By the Rev. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 
From a beautiful new type, forming the Second Volume of 4 
Standard Edition. 
The Omnipresence of the Deity, 
Is already published. 
Satan; or, Intellect without God, 
Is in the press. 
Luther; a Poem, 
Is nearly ready for the press, and will shortly appear. 


Loudon: F, Baisler, 124 Oxford Street ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
33 Paternoster Row ; Tilt and Bogue, 85 Flect Street. 


POPULAR wens IN MONTHLY pane. 
On the lst of November will be published, 
NURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. Part II., 
r price 2s, 6d. 
2. MASSINGER and FORD. Part II.,, 
price 2s. fd. 
3. WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VAN. 
BRUGH, and FARQUHAR. Part IL., price 2s. 6d. 
4. LIFE and LETTERS of CICERO. Part 
Il., price 2s. 6d. : 
, Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
To be published in Monthly Volumes. Price 6s. 


HE Publishers beg to announce, that they 
have made arrangements for bringing before the Public, j 
a cheap and elcgant form, a series of NOVELS, ROMANCES 
TALES, of acknowledged merit. 

The Series will be beautifully printed in small Octavo, each 
Volume so arranged as to form a complete Work, and embellished 
with a Portrait or Frontispiece, from Paintings made expressly for 
the purpose, by eminent Artists. 


im 
sand 


The Volume for NovsemBxEr, contains — 


THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH, 
AND 
THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 


By JOHN GALT. 
With a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Shaw, after Thomson 
and a Biographical Memoir, by Delta. 
Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London ; 
ani sold by all Booksellers. 





GUTCH’S LITERARY REGISTER FOR 1842. 
In a few days will be published, price 3s. 6d. roan tuck, gilt edges, 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


REGISTER: with an Armawnac for 1812; combining, ia 
a condensed form, a variety of practical information relating to 
Astronomy, Botany, Medicine, Meteorology, Zoology, and Sci- 
ence in general; also ruled pages for Metcoroloyical Observations, 
and an account of Mr. Buisill’s new and improved patent Bara 


meters. 
By J. W. G. GUTCH, M.R.C.S, 
London: Suttaby and Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers, 


B LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCCXIIL, for Novemner, 
Contents :— 

I. European History.—If. Sketches of Italy.—III. Report from 
the Select Committee on Fine Arts.—IV. Chapters of Turkish 
History.—No. VIL. The First Siege of Vieuna,—V. Hebraistics.— 
VI. Homer aud the Homeridx. Part Il. “The Iiad.’’—VII. 
Grandfathers and Grandchildren, In a Letter to Eusebius.—VIILI. 
The Canadas,—IX, A Conservative Song.—X. Social and Moral 
Condition of the Manufacturing Districts in Scotland.—XI. Hilli- 


ounee.— XII. Funcheon Woods. By B. Simmons.—XII, Canton 
Expedition and Conyeution. 


Willizm Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and 22 Pall-Mall, 
London. 


Published by ACKERMANN and CO., 


7 > ~_ 
HE FORGET-ME-NOT FOR 1842, 

Appealing, by the magic of its name, . 

To gentle feelings and affections, kept 

Within the heart, like gold. 
Elegantly and substantially bound in Crimson Morocco, price 12s., 
containing Engravings by C. avd H. Rolls, Scriven, Brandard, Carter, 
Davenport, Periam, Thomas, Motte, Brain; painted by Cattermole, 
Drummond, Bentley, Hering, Wappers, Eeckhout, Louisa Hawkins, 
Miss Setchell ; and the usual Compositions in prose and verse by 
James ry y, Allan © ingh W. E. Aytoun, The old 
Sailor, H. F. Chorley, Laman Blanchard, Dr. Mackenzie, Eden Low- 
ther, Mrs. Gore, Miss Lawrance, Miss M. A. Browne, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Miss Gould, Mrs. Ward, &c. 





Ackermann and Co. have also just published 


a a : . 4 eer 

An Epitome, Historical and Statistical, De- 
scriptive of the Royal Naval Service of England. By FE. MILEs, 
with the assistance of Lieut. Lawford Miles, R.N. nbellished with 
eight highly-tinished coloured views of Shipping, by W. Knell, besides 
fourteen coloured illustrations of the flags, pendants, and ensigns, as 
worn by her Majesty's ships and vessels in commission. Royal Svo, 
handsomely bound, 18s. 


London. An Embossed Plan of this Metro- 
polis, in one sheet, measuring 45 inches by 46. The Buildings are 


| raiscd, and, with the Railroads, Parks, Squares, &c. appear very pro- 


minent. The Parishes are also distinguished by delicate tints, and 
the entire arrangement is so remarkably conspicuous, that, whether 
for the Visitor or the Office, its utility will be generally acknowledged: 








Ludgate Street, Uct. 23, 1S4l. 


Price 12s. hese Plaus may be had framed and varnished, or 
mounted and folded. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








PEserss MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains : 

The Battle of Waterloo—Theodore Edward Hook—The Journal of 
an Autumn in the Country, In Three Parts, Part 111,—Budget of 
a Blue Jacket of the Belle Poule eas os or, Journal of the Journey 
from Toulon to St, Helena, the Invalides at Paris. 
Chapter 11I,—The Three g Bow, Epochs; or 1830, 1840, and 1850. 

I, 1830—Rustic Controversies, No, IX, The pee Jacobite— 
A Chapter on the Dogs of several of my Aci muiatanoee Waddi- 
love's Fidelio. Mr. Helvetius Partlett's snob—Free and ie or,a 
Radical System of Education—The History of Samuel Titmarsh and 
the Great Hogyarty Diamond—The Chinese and our * Great Plenipo- 
tentiary”—The late Mr. Fraser. 


James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London, 





EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD, ESQ. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 
Enitep spr Taomas Hoop, Esq., 
Contains the following interesting Articles :— 
a epyient Man in England: a Sketch on the Road. By the 
Edit 
The A tages of pre ing to a Club; or, what pay I Six Gui- 
rhe Advantage for? Exe cle ified by Extracts from the Diary of 
Hector Boreall, Esq., a Member of the Pangrowleon Club. By 
John Poet, ra 





d the Proctor’s Note-Book. By 
. The History of Lady 


the ‘Author of * Peter Priggins. ee No. 2. 
leshington Free Liv 
daeques ens the Hunchback Philosopher, By Douglas Jerrold, 


Es 
AV isit to the Birth-Place of David Wilkie. 
A French Pic-Nic. 
PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 
By Joux Poors, Esq., Author ** of Pau! Pry.” 


Chapter XI. More Sheer Indus- sion touching the prevalent 
try—The Agonics of Composi- habit of $ Tae P 

Chapter XIII. An Ingenious Ex- 

pedient for tending Money to 


tion 
chapter XI. Our hero takes a 
great Advantage. 


Lodger—A New View of Sheer | 
Industry opened— A Digres- 
Bajazet Gag; or, the Manager in Search of a Star. 

Jerrold, “eq. 
A Strange ney ih in the Life of Charles Welford, Esq. 


Drawing-Room Amusement 
Charles Chesterfield, the Youth of Genius. By Mrs. Trollope. 


Concluded. With an Illustration by Phiz. 
Worry Cohen, santntniain 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


By Douglas 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, AND 
CROWQUILL. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER of 


BEstLer's MISCELLANY 
Contains~ 


RICHARD SAVAGE: a Romance of Real Life. 
By Cuarves Wuirenxkap. 
Illustrated by Leech. 
chapter XI. Richard Savage the principal in an unlooked-tor 


Chapter XII. An excellent opportunity is presented to Savage of 
turning the tables upon his arch enemy. 
A Tale of the High North Road. | The Story of the Picture: a Tale 
Song on a Sun-dial. | of the Civil Wars. By Capt. H. 
The Bread and Cheese Club. Il- Curling. 
lustrated by Alfred Crowquil Love's Banquet. 
With the following Songs :— | La Diligencia: an Incident of the 
“ My Tankard of Ale,” “ Rosy | — War in Spain 
Wine,” « A Moral Ditty.” | My Pocket. By J. W.P. 
Love and Care. 
MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; 
Or, Peregrinations with Uncle Tim, and Mr. Bosky, ot Little Britain, 
rysalter. 
By GzorGe Danie. 


baa I Showing Songs :—** Bartlemy Fair,” “ Variorum Version of 
‘ow,” “ Ye snuff-takers of England,” a “ Patter Song.” 
wa pte Manor-House_ of | The Gathering of the Dead. 
Paddington: a Tale for No- a Sannell's aoe to High- 
mber. y Charles Ollier, worth: a ltshire Legend. 
Saree taking | Lines on Vauxhall By Paul Pindar. With an I. 
Gardens. lustration by George Cruik- 


Love Me, 
Dalton, eso igre mecare By th "aed 
Guy Fawkes. By W. “ Hours in Hindostan.” 
worth, 


G. 
my. Dog. 
H, Ains- 
THE AUTO- DA-FE. A Legend of Spain. 
By Tuomas INGoupssy. 
Mlustrated by Leech. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


love By 


a — 


To be published on ‘Maaday, Notember Ist, 


R E L N D, 
By Mr. and Mrs. HALL, 
Part XILL., containing Wexford, Queen's County, and King’s 
County, with 25 Engravings. Imperial Svo, price 2s. 


ANDSCAPE and ARCHITECTURAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS of Sil AKESPEARE, By G. F, Sar- 
Grent. Part VIII., imperial 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


HE ART-UNION, No. XXXIV., 4to, 
price 8d. 


EM BUNT. By the “ Oup Saizor.” 
Nos. XI. and XIL., 8vo, price 2s. 
HARLES DIBDIN’S SONGS complete. 


Part ILI., containing 45 pages of Songs, and 32 pages of 


Music, price 2s. 6d. 
HE FLORIST’S JOURNAL. No. XXIL, 


with a new Seedling Dahlia, price 6d. 
London: How and Parsons, Flect Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF COLBURN'’'S STANDARD NOVELISTS, 


On the Ist of November, with the Magazines, 


MR. HOOK’S GURNEY MARRIED, 
A SEQUEL TO “GILBERT GURNEY.” 
Complete in 1 vol., with Two Illustrations, price only 6s. Bound. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








Just ready, in 1 vol. elegantly bound, 


MR. HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL, 


For 1842. 
With numerous Illustrations by the AuTuor and Mr. LEEcu. 
HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


*,4* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Speedily will be published, price 1%s. 
HE COETAS Sa" S SABBATH. 
A Poens. 
= SAMUEL MULLEN. 
ith Steel Vignettes, from designs 
“by H. WARREN, engraved by W. R. SMITH. 
Also will be ready on the Ist of November, 


OEMS, by THOMAS MILLER. 
uthor of “ Rural Skete hes,” “ Gideon Giles,” “ Royston 
Gower,” ‘Beauties of the Country,” &c. &c. 
London: THOMAS MILLER, 9 Newgate Street, 
facing Christ's Hospital. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
In 8vo, 
HE HISTORY of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE in INDIA. 
By EDWARD THORNTON, Esq. 

Author of ** India, its State aud Prospects.” 
Vol. I., price 16s. cloth boards. 
W.H. Allen and Co.,7 Leadenhall Street. 





London : 





THE CORNISH ENGINE. 
Published by Mr, Weale, in 4to, with Tables, extra cloth boards, 
price 5s. 


N EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY con- 
cerning the Relative Power of, and useful Effect 0 
duced by, the Connisu and Boviton and Wart Pumeine-Ex- 
Ginks, and Criinpercar and WaGGon-HEAD BorLens. 
By THOMAS WICKSTEED, M.I.C.E., &c. 
59 High Holborn. 





CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 


AGEE onthe ATONEMENT. In Two 
arts, each 2*.6d. Forming the tw nips “seventh and 
twenty- -cighth Work of the above Series. 
s* A Prospectus of the works published under the title of 
ad ¢ *hristian Literature,” may be had of all Booksellers. 


The Whole Works of Bishop Hopkins; with 
a Memoir. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Jeremy ‘laylor’s Whole Sermons, Holy 
Living and Dying; with a Memoir. Medium 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Christian Evidences; consisting of Thirteen 
Works of eminent Divines; comprised in one volume medium 
8vo. With Prefatory Memoirs by J.S. Memes, LL.D. 14s. cloth. 

London: Andrew Moffat, 6 Skinner Strect, Snow Hill. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





In 12mo, Is. Gd. cloth, sewed, 


|= MODERN FRENCIL PHRASE- 
By ack teins, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and W. Enoch, Leamington. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
HE NEW CECIL. A Sequel to “ Cecil; 
or, the Adventures of a Coxcomb.” 
By the sume Avruon. 
T. and W. Boonc, 29 New Bond Street ; Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; and at avety Library in the Kingdom. 


NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
In Sro, price 12s., the Second and concluding Volume of 


HE HISTORY of thee CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION and CHURCH during the Three First Cen- 


By Dr. AUGUSTUS NEANDER. 
Containing the History of Christian Sects and Doctrines, and an 
Account of the chief Fathers of the Church. 
Translated from the German, i HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. 
Rector of Houghton seas ~ Fellow of St. John’s College, 


turies. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's yesscer il and Waterloo Place. 
*,” A new Edition of the first volume is in preparation. 





Medium 8vo, with numerous snisbbacbenttocte: 21s, 


M4 | ‘HE STUDENT-LIFE of GERMANY. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Author of The Rural Lite of England,” &c. 
From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Cornelius. 
“ The historical passages are pregnant with solid learning. 
The darker colours of the picture, the wild excesses, the poetical 
fervour, and the festive and better pga elements of which the youth- 
ful character is naturally composed, which is nurtured in open free. 
dom, are all painted by a bold and truthful hand. To this book, 
then, dismissing all previous prejudices and prepossessions, we ear- 
nestly recommend the serious attention of every body who is desirous 
of obtaining, at one view, a faithful panorama of the ‘most picturesque 
class of educated life on the surface of Europe.”— Allas. 
London: inca Brown, and Co, 





WORKS OF DANIEL DE FOE. 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, price 5s. bound. 
HE NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS of DANIEL DE FOF, Vol. XX., completing the 


work. This Volume contains the Life of De Foe, by Chalmers; and 
several scarce Tracts, printed verbatim from the original editions, 


*,* Any Volume of this work sold separately, 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; and sold by all other 
Booksellers. 





Price 3s. 6d. 
E ON I. A Play in Five Acts. 
By WM. J, BARRETT. 


London: T. Hurst, Publisher, 5 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





In 12mo, 5s. cloth, 

ALES OF THE MOOR; 
containing ‘* Reginald Arnolf; or, the Story of a Dan's 

Boy,” ** Tom Stirlington ; or, the Wine-Merchant of the West.’ 

By JOSIAH HOMELY. 
With some unpublished Poems, and a Selection of those which 
appeared in the Periodicals. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS. 
Price 6d., pers printed in demy Svo, double columns, embellished 
ith a Lithographic Sketch of New Plymouth, 


M 
N FORMATION respecting the SETTLE- 
MENT of NEW PLYMOUTH, in NEW ZFALAND, from 
the Testimony of Fye-Witnesses; together with Terms of Purchase 
tor Lands, Regulations for Labouring Emigrants, &c. &c., compiled 
under the Direction of the West of England Board of the New Zea- 
land Company. 

Parties may be supplied with copies, by post, on addressi 
to the “ Secretary, New Zealand House, Oc tagon, Plymout 
ing ten postage stamps; or by any Country Bookseller, throu: 
London Correspondents. 

The recognised Agents of the Company will be supplied with the 
Pamphlets for distribution, without the Lithographic Sketch, at 2s. 
per hundred. 

“ This is a faithful picture of New Plymouth, from the testimony 
of eye-witnesses, and of eye-witnesses too who cc ould have no inte 
in misstating, many of them being emigrants of the labouring 
A labouring emigrant’s letter, now before us, calls the site of New 
Plymouth * a fine place,’ and Mr. Petre’s testimony is also greatly in 
its favour."—New Sealand Journal. 

London: Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 
Princes Street. Devonport: 


z a letter 


sh their 


Edinburgh: Charles Smith, 


W. Byers, Fore Street. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


Tu 16 vols. 8vo, with General Index, price 6/. 17s. 
y i ‘HE WORKS of the RIGHT 
EDMUND BURKE. 
a sy St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wate: loo Place. 


HON. 





In 8vo, price 12s., a new Edition of 


r HE DOCTRINE of the GREEK 
RTICLE oss to the CRITICISM and ILLUSTRATION 
of the NE W TES NT. 
By the wm Ri ait Rev. T. F. MIDDLETON, D.D. 
ord Bishop of Calcutta. 

With Prefatory seuen and Notes by HUGH JAMES ROSF, 

B.D., late Principal of King’s College, London. 
Rivingtons, 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, ig ij oo Place; and 
Deightons, Cambrid, 
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TRIBUTES OF AFFECTION AND FRIENDSHIP 
For 1242. 





‘“* Gifts are the beads of memory’s rosary, 
Whereon she reckons kind remembrances 
Of friends and old affections.” 

L. E. L. 


** Christmas comes but once a year.— 
Come, as in the good old time, 
With gift, and song, and tale, and rhyme.” 





RAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK. Thirty-six Plates, 
elegantly bound in satin, One Guinea. 
** Full as ever of pictorial variety and beauty.’’—Literary Gaxette. 
HE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. By the Author of 
“The Women of England,” “ Family Secrets,” &c. Sixteen 
Plates, handsomely bound, 8s. 


« A charming volume, admirably adapted to delight and instruct young people.”—United Ser 
vice Gazette. 


Fisher’s Landscape Annual.—The Beauties of 
HE RHINE, ITALY, and GREECE. 


LLUSTRATIONS of SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
NOVELS. 108 Plates, two volumes, elegantly bound, Two 
Guineas. 


[yoneon’s (Rev. J., D.D.) FAMILY PRAYERS 

for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year. Fif- 
teenth thousand; large and distinct Type; strongly bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, One Guinea. 


‘* The prince in his pslace, and the poor shepherd in his mountain-cabin, are here supplied with 
incitements and assistances to their social devotions of the most valuable character.”—J. Pye Smith. 


Plates, richly bound and gilt, One Guinea. 


‘Beautiful scenes of classic story and historic interest, and of those works of nature which 
-Dublin Statesman, 


have long excited our wonder and admiration.’’— 
“ Indeed a beautiful and interesting work.”— Times. 


LLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE. After the Old Masters. 


Thirty Plates, elegantly bound, 25s. 


“A work which has a tendency to elevate and ennoble the mind of man, and to improve and 


purify his taste.’’"—Watchman, 


HE PICTORIAL BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 


Twenty-five Engravings, bound in morocco, One 


GRESS. 
Guinea. 


‘Its embellishments deserve the highest praise. 
vice of religion and virtue.”’"—Methodist Mag. 


FISHER, SON, & CO., 


It is delightful to see art enlisted in the ser- 


Thirty-three 


Sixteenth Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 9s.; silk, 11s.; morocco, 15s. 
HE WOMEN of ENGLAND: 


and Domestic Habits. 


** If we could have ane own way, every font should order a copy of ‘ The Women of England.’ 


their Social Duties 
By Mrs. Extis. 


ds, should 





Husbands, yo 
brothers, for their sisters.’ 


land.” 





human species. 


ng Methodist Mag. 


buy it for their wives; fathers, for their daughters ; 


Nov. 15th, with eleven Plates, tastefully bound, 12s., Vol. I. of 


AMILY SECRETS ; 
make Home happy. By the Author of “ The Women of Eng- 


or, Hints to those who would 


‘* To wish prosperity to such book as this, is to desire the moral aud physical welfare of the 


NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 





8 New Burlington Street, Oct . 30, 


R. BENTLEY’S New Pustications. 


Now ready. 


I. 
EMOIRS of EXTRAORDINARY PO- 
i PULAR DELUSIONS. 


By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq, Author wget ~~ Thames and its 
Tributaries,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


With Portraits of John Law, = or of the ‘tees Mississippi 


scheme, and James 
If. 
H z M I R Z 
JAMES MORIER, Fsq. 
Author of? Hajji Baba,” « Zohrab,” Mec, 5 vols. 
III. 
HE DEERSLAYER. A Romance. By 


J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq., Author of “ The Path. 
finder,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols, 


the demonologist. 


A. 


The following New Works are just ready :— 


Z. 
ERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN 


P E; or, —— with Uncle Tim and Mr, Bosky 
of Little Britain, Drysalte 


By GRégor DANIEL. 
2 vols. post Sva, with numerous Illustrations by Leech, &e., includ- 
ing several Facsimiles of rare and unique Old Prints. 
If. 
FERRERS. A Romance of the Reign of 
George II. 
By CH ARLES  OLLIER. 5 vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary t 
Her Majesty. 





TREES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
In 8 thick volumes, Svo, consisting of above 5000 pages of letter- 
press, above 400 plates of Trees, and upwards of 2500 woodcuts, 
price 10/. cloth, lettered. 


RBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRI- 
TANNICUM;; or, the Hardy Trees of Great Britain, Native 
and Foreign, pic torially and botanically delineated, and scientifically 
and popularly descri _ 
. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. &c. 
Author of the E: ne a lo dias of Gardening, Agric ulture, Plants, 
tage Architecture, cc 
“Contains such a mass of information on the subject of trees as 
was never before collected together, and as must render it indispens- 
able to every country gentleman and landed proprietor.”—Times. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





THE OLD SAILOR. 


In 1 vol. Be with 25 Steel Plates, by Robert ange Higgins, 
Lee, and about 15 Woodcuts, price 14s. in c 
J N T. 


E M B U 
By “ THE OLD,SAILOR.” 
How and Parsons, 15% Fleet Street. 


London; 





THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS, COMPLETELY REVISED. 

A New Edition, containing the new French and American Remedies, 
the Alterations, &c. of the last Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, and 
corrected and greatly in ee price 5s. 6d. cloth lettered; or 
6s. 6d. roan tuck, as a pocket-book, gilt edges, 

CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACO- 
PIAS of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges of 
Physicians; being a practical Compendium of Materia Medica and 

Pharmacy. 


By ANTHONY TODD THOMSON, M.D., F.L.S, &c. 
By the same Author, 


,_Llements of Materia Medica. 


"hieies Dispensatory. 


21s. cloth, 


The Domestic Management of the Sick- | 


2d Edition, | 
9th Edition, Svo, | Esq. 


| 


room, necessary, in aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Dis- | 


eases. Past 8vo, ls, 6d. c 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 





In 8vo, price 5s, 6d., the Fourth Edition of 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Colhege, Cambridge. 
This work, like the “ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Com- 
postion," by the same Author, is founded upon the principles of 
imitation and frequent repetition, It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabu- 
lary, and an Exercise-Book; and considerable attention has been paid 
to the subject of Synonymes. It is used at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
nearly all the Public schools. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 


Also, just published, 


1. A Practical Introduction to Greek Acci- 
dence. By the same Author. In $vo, 5s. Gd. 


Déderlein’s Hand-Book of Latin Syno- 
nymes. From the German, by H. H. ARNOLD, B.A., Author of | 
« The Italian Anse: ” In Svo, 78. 6d. 


— 

car LIN S L E TTE RS and NOTES on the 
NORTH AMERICAN INDI ANS, in we royal octavo 

vols., with more than 300 Steel-plate Il st 

and for Sale, by the Author, at the Egyptian Hall, Pic c ved ti Lon- 

don, price 2/.10s., with allowance to the trade. Orders from the 

country pemerey attended to. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, price One Guinea in cloth, 


| 
to | 





HE NATURAL HISTORY of SOCIETY 


in the Barbarous and Civilised State 
covering the Origin and Progress of Human Improvement. 
By WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
“ Contains much slever ing, and varied illustrati 
neu. 
“ We cordially recomme' esites — "—Eclectic Review. 
“ A very able work.”—Spect: 
“ Calculated to prove highly interesting to the general reader.” — 
Westminster Review. 
‘These volumes contain a great variety of most interesting 
research.” — Record. 
London; Longman and Co., ant How and Parsons. 





"— Athes 


: an Essay towards Dis. | 


| and a Portrait never before — 


| the POORER CLASSES 


15 Great Marlborough Street, Oct. 30, 


R. COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW — - 


RUN through Pi UNITED STATES, 
during the Autumn of 1840. 
By Lieut.-Colonel A. M. MAXWELL, K.H. 


2 vols. small 8vo, w i Portraits of Sir Joun Hegvey and General 
cort. 2ls. half bound. 


Il, 
HE PARISH CLERK. By the 


auur of “* Peter Priggius.” Edited by Turopore Hoox, 
vols. 
Ill. 


Te OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; 
or, the Fields and the Woods. A Sporting Novel. 
By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 
Also = ready, 


HE MATCH- ‘MAKER. A Novel. 


y ~~ — of ** Cousin Geoffrey,” ** The Marrying 
vols. 


3 vols. 


Man,” &c 
Henry Pts Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Price as: 


N ESSAY on the INFLUENCE of 
eS SH TRADITION u on 1 jATER ATURE of GER- 
MANY, FRANCE, and SCAN NDIN A; which obtained the 
prize of E ighty Guineas, at the te — oan Eisteddvod, 1840. 
Translated pg theGerman of ALBERT SC oa aur of 
The Life of Wolfrau von Eschenbach,” 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. ; rian W. Rees. 


STATE OF THE POORER CLASSES, 
EPORTS of the HOUSE of COMMONS 


on the EDUCATION (1838) and on the HEALTH (1840) of 
in LARGE TOWNS; with some Sugges- 


tions for Improvement. 
By ROBERT A. SLANEY, M.P. 
Chairman of both Committees. 
Published by Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street; Long- 
man and Co., Paternoster Row ; Hatchard and Son, Pice adilly. 
Price 1s. or 1s. 6d. free by post. 





Now ready. 
I. 
ORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD'S 
PILGRIMAGE. With 62 beautiful Vignette atinatrptions, 
Royal 8vo, 2/. 2s.; India 
proofs, 3. 3s. 


OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 
BALLADS. With are Original Embellishments. 
4to, 21. 2s.; or in morocco, 2/. 12s. 
*,* Specimens are a of both works. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








WORKS PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. AND CO., DUBLIN; 


W. S. ORR AND CO., LONDON; 


AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


OUR MES S§. 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, 


No. I. 
CONTAINING THE COMMENCEMENT OF 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE Isr JANUARY, 1842. 


To be continued in Monthly Numbers, with Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz). 


Price One Shilling. 


THE FIRST NUMBER WILL CONTAIN A FINE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, AFTER LOVER. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


In 8vo, price 12s, bound in cloth, 
CONFESSIONS OF 
HARRY LORREQUER. 


WITH TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ He has enabled us to pass —_, an hour that would a have been dull, weary, and idle, 
in innocent mirth and jovial fi eeply in. his wayward pilgrimage to final fortune 
and happiness, but delighted beyond. the possibility of adequate expression with what may be termed 
the path etic humour of his narrative.”— Montreal Gazette. 

« In every succeeding number we have met with newer and richer veins of humour and wit, which 
the author has worked out in his own peculiarly racy and delightful style.” —Leeds Times. 

“ Whether at home or abroad—whether in Old Ireland, Canada, or France—he is the same comical 
and pleasant fellow, hitting off to the life characters of every a caste, - rey weaving 
each new face into a plot which ends in lee Couri 

“ We know not that we have read a work, pes interest of which is more aap or the readin; 
which is calculated to excite the sass of so ny of our faculties, or to lead us more iuonuaply 
away with its fascinating narrativ Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle. 

“ We would rather be the cos of this work, than of all the ‘ Pickwicks’ and ‘ Nicklebys’ 
the world. It is full to overflowing of humour of a very high order; and as for incident, it contition 
enough to supply stock for half ascore of modern novels.”—United Service Gazette. 

“ For ourselves we prefer the fun and frolic of our Le friend Harry, to the quaint art and 
sly humour of the great Boz himself."—Liverpool Stand¢ 

« The life, spirit, and humour of the letter-press, poet = the drollery, archness, and vigour ot 
the plates, have been seldom equalled, and more rarely surpassed.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 

** They stamp the author—both as a tourist, a riding, and a — ee and medical 
science — as one of the first-rate writers of the present day.”—Arbroath Journal. 











CHARLES O’MALLEY, 
THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


Vol. I., with Twenty-two Illustrations by Putz, price 12s. bound in 
cloth, is already published. 

Vol. II., price 12s., will be ready on the 30th of November ; and on 
the same day will be issued, Nos, XXI. and XXIL, price s., com- 
pleting the Work. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


«¢ Beyond comparison the pleasantest book of our times.”—Standard. 

« « Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon,’ by our old friend Harry Lorrequer, is worth all the 
sketches and stories of this side the mae put together. There isa rollicking roll of fun in his adven. 
tures which is quite inimitable.”"—Arg 

“ This favourite work increases oe ae with each progressive chapter.”—Liverpool Albion, 

“ The last number of this inimitable tale is, if possible, even superior to its predecessors, The 
writer has a thorough knowledge of human nature, and has produced incomparably the best story of its 
kind of the present day.”—Manchester ere 

“ Decidedly the most h i 
from the press of late years.”— Salis wry Hera 

“ The two greatest fiction-writers of the age are Dickens and Harry Lorrequer. ci gad works have 
bes Lirth to a new school of »ovelists, and to a new era in our literature.”-—Fife Herala 

do not know a more .pirited and engrossing work, and plead guilty to being cider the most 
lanpetions and insatiable of its devourers.”—Scottish Standard. 

“ This is decidedly the pleasantest book of the time.”—Liverpool Courier. 

** These admirable sketches keep pace with the previous portions in vigour of a attraction of 
incident, and racy colloquies sparkling with wit and humour.”—Caledonian Mercury: 

“ Replete with the most interesting incident, most graphic portraiture of inte ter, and racy 
humour.” — Aberdeen Journal, 


Ve hi, 


tirring, and y 
Ud. 





y, which has issued 








THE 


COMMISSIONER; 


OR 


DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 
No. I. 


On 1st December. 


With Illustrations by Leecu. To be continued Monthly. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE 2s. 6d. 
The Number for January, 1842, will commence a new Volume. 


Each Number contains a Portrait of some distinguished Irishman. 


Dean Swift. 

The Surgeon-General. 
The Primate of Ireland. 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, 

Rey. C. S Stanford. 
Edward Litton, M.P. 
Isaac Butt, LL.D. 


Rev. Cesar re 

John Anster, LL.D. 

George Petrie, R. H.A., , M.R.LA. 
Earl of Roden. 

Rev. Dr. Walsh. 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Martin Doyle. 


The following have already appeared :— 


Rev. Dr. Miller. 

Lord Chief Justice Bushe 
William H. Maxwell. 
Doctor Barrett. 

Henry R. Addison, 
Lieut.-Col. Chesney. 


Admiral Rowley. 
William Carleton. 
Archbishop Ussher. 
Daniel O'Connell, M.P. 
Captain Meadows Taylor. 
Lieut.-Col. Blacker. 





“ This mages oy journal is now taking the shine out of all its contemporaries."—Scotch Refor- 
mer’s Gazette, Oct. 

“ Treland has ho vaste the Emerald Isle from time immemorial; and were we at this moment 
request ted to name any thing which deserves to be called its chief emerald, we should condescend on 
the ‘ Dublin University Magazine.'"— Dundee Courier, Oct. 1841. 

«¢The Dublin University Magazine,’ as a aes work, is almost unrivalled, It is one of the best 
products of Ireland.”—Aberdeen Banner, Oct. 18141. 

“The Dublin University Magazine’ still holds its place among the periodicals ; in many of its tales 
and articles rivalling Blackrrood, and pushing hardly with it for the supremacy ‘of the day.”— Oxford 
University Heratd, sept. 1841. 

“ — of his political predilections, he is the most welcome monthly friend we have.”— 
Advertiser. 


Susser 


“ Of the monthlies our decided favourite; yielding to none in richness, variety, and vigour, in 
sprightliness, gaiety, and brilliant polished wit, Its contributors are of the very first class in their respec- 
tive lines.”—Conservative Jouraal, 

“ To the literary portion of the Magazine we turn with more than ordinary pleasure.” —Northern 
Whig. 

“ One of the best numbers of this admirable Magazine we have ever seen, with a variety in its con- 
tents to please every taste.”— Worcester Guardian. 

“ ¢ The Dublin University Magazine’ is decidedly the very best of the monthlies; we never arrive 
at the — without a regret.”—Berron’s Worcester Jouraal. 

he Dublin University Magazine’ comes as usual recommended by its liveliness oy humour, 
ieatsoualeuerae teristics, its freshness, and a glorious chapter of Charles O’Malle: Sohn 
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‘rmancis Bunvett Faanxirn, wi Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in 
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